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OFFER YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The Best Friends 


FSTABLISHED 1800 


CALF-PAB 


Advanced Milk Replacer Ideal Dry Calf Starter 


w Get Calves off to a good start * Easily digested. Reduces upsets 


* A Feeding Program that runs rings * Quality products with a price 
around whole milk in cost. advantage over major competition 


If you are interested in a line of prestige feeds 
that includes a fine quality dry Dog Ration, write 


Main Plant and Offices, Waukegan, Ill. 
Midwest Division, Des Moines, lowa 
West Coast Division, Nampa, Idaho 


HERE'S WHAT 
CUSTOM MILLER 


“SAY ABOUT- My 
ANCE DESIGN 


For Efficient Operation 
with BLUE STREAK MILLS 


= 


BLUE STREAK 


rater 


To KEEP PROFITS AND COSTS IN LINE : 


FASTER CUSTOMER SERVICE — ACCURATE 
BIGGER PLANT MIXING and 
CAPACITY with BLENDING with 
BLUE STREAK BLUE STREAK 
RECEIVING TWIN-SPIRAL, 
TWO-SPEED 
MIXERS 


PRATER DUAL-DEGREE 
DRAG FEEDER 


Send For Your Reference 
Copy of Important 
Brochure CL159. 
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similar period last year due 
new facilities and services 
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...in your laying mash gives your customers 
3 important benefits ...1. /ncreased egg production 
2. Improved feed efficiency 3. Better livability 


Top efficiency is a must for today’s poultrymen— 
if they’re going to make top profits. That’s why more 
and more successful poultrymen are feeding 3-Nitro 
to their laying flocks. They have found that 3-Nitro 
boosts egg production per hen, increases feed effi- 
ciency, and reduces flock depletion. Records indi- 
cate that 3-Nitro-fed birds need a quarter of a pound 
less feed per dozen eggs . . . that 3-Nitro helps birds 
live and lay. For example, a hen may lay up to a 
dozen extra eggs in a single year—at a cost of a few 
cents for the 3-Nitro. All these benefits because 
3-Nitro keeps birds healthier. And healthier hens 
get more good out of their feed. 


YOU BENEFIT, TOO 


Customer Satisfaction. Growers quickly recognize the 
value of 3-Nitro. And they tell their neighbors. 


Your Feeds Do Better. 3-Nitro helps birds lay at the peak 
of their bred-in ability. This reflects credit on your feed. 


Mixing Convenience. 3-Nitro is one of the easiest of all 
feed ingredients to handle, to mix, and to inventory. 


Ton-Pak Available. 3-Nitrois one of several Dr. Salsbury’s 
feed additives available in the new Ton-Pak, for faster, 
surer control of batch-mixed feeds. 


3-NITRO IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your 
customers know of 3-Nitro’s many advantages. So, 
make sure your feeds provide its many benefits. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, if you wish, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative 
to call personally and talk with you about 3-Nitro, the 
feed additive that gives your laying mash extra benefits 
to boost customer profits. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 
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SCIENTIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING & MERCHANDISING 


in this issue... . 


EXCLUSIVE & IMPORTANT... 7 
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Photo by C. F. Marley. 


NO. 9 


The feed manufacturing industry in Europe is making rapid strides. 
typified by gains of Oilworks Calve-Delft in Holland. The Feed Bag, 
which visited this firm at Delft in person, returns to report on its 
modern new automated mill. Production capacity is 50 tons of for- 
mula feeds per hour. Director Eelkman Rooda traces recent gains in 
technology and in feeding in western Europe. With four photos. 
page 7. 


ition * 38, 58 


The productive capacity of America's dairy cows could be increased 
substantially if the animals were fed more grain, reports Dr. C. F. 
Huffman of Michigan State University. He quashes unsound beliefs 
that additional grain cannot be fed efficently and economically and 
Outlines a sound progrem for feeding more grain to dairy ani- 
mals. This is an important contribution to dairy-feeding knowledge. 
page 38. 

The mineral requirements of chickens, with particular attention to 
building egg shell quality, is the theme of this detailed presentation 
by C. F. Petersen, head of the Univversity of Idaho poultry depart- 
ment. The scientist discusses required minerals one at a time and 
tells the most economical ways of supplying them to the birds. 
page 58. 


s ling . .. 41 


Wool gathering, in the'slang sense, is avoided with great vigor by 
most feed companies, But a Hamilton (Tex.) feed business has found 
wool gathering; in the literal sense, an important adjunct to its sta- 
tionary and mobile-milling operation. John Dunlap tells the whole 
story to The Feed Bag, including facts on his bookkeeping methods. 
Internal Revenue service has commended their clarity and complete- 
ness. Illustrated. page 4.. 


duction ... 52 


Cattle feeders consider the pelleting of roughages the most dramatic 
advancement in their field since the introduction of hormones. W. T. 
Berry Jr. analyzes the advantages and costs of pelleting grasses. 
With tabular supplements. page 52. 
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ON THE COVER: Dairy cows are remarkable food manutacturers, but 
they could do better if fed more grain says an article in this issue. 
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Dry, stabilized free-flowing beadlets 


Rovimix® A 
. 8 that provide custom products for effectively 
Rovi and economically fortifying animal feeds 


with the essential Vitamins A, E, and D; 
Nu-Rovimix 
Nu-Rovimix ADs; ROCHE 


world leader in vitamin research — 


Animal Nutrition Division » Hoffmann-La Roche Inc « Nutley 10, N.J. 
In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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utch Feed Trade 
rogress Rapid 


New Plant at Delitt 
Makes 30 Tons an Hour 


By BRUCE W. SMITH, Editorial Director of The Feed Bag 


Feed manufacturing in free western Europe is advancing rapidly, both from 
the production and merchandising standpoints. One of the most modern 
plants on the continent currently is in full operation in Holland. The Feed 
Bag reported on this company first in its issue of October, 1959, and is 
pleased to present this new and exclusive article about this leading European 


feed manufacturer. 


Dutch poultry and livestock produc- 
ers spend more than 50 per cent of 
their total operating costs on feed 
products, Thus the feed manufacturer 
faces a constant challenge to make its 
output produce the results which feed- 
ers expect for this substantial invest- 
ment. 

University, government, and busi- 
ness leaders in Holland are agreed 
that greater production and better feed 
efficiency are vital to the long-range 
success of the Dutch livestock-produc- 
‘ion enterprise. The new mill of Oil- 
vorks Calve-Delft, located in pictur- 
sque Delft near the capital city of 
The Hague, should do much to aid 
hese dual goals. 


Veteran in Business 
Oilworks Calve-Delft, which was 
uunded in 1884, is a pioneer of feed 
-anufacturing in western Europe. Un- 
er the capable leadership of S. J. 
-Ikman Rooda, the firm produces 
iore than 80 types of feeds in 160 
‘fferent forms and packages. 
Increased demand for Delfia brand 
tions prompted plans for the new 
ill, according to Mr. Rooda. “We al- 
) recognized the ever-rising standards 
*t for the manufacture of quality 
»mpounds,” he pointed out. 
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PICTURED in the construction process, 
this is the new feed mill of Oilworks 
Calve-Delft at Delft in Holland. Now 


in full production, the modern new plant 


has a rated hourly capacity of 50 tons 
of formula feeds. This is one of the first 
major automated feed mills in Europe. 
The manufacturer of Delfia brand rations 


is now in its 78th year of business. 


Some formulas already include 
“more than 25 ingredients,” accord- 
ing to the Dutch feed manufacturer. 
“These include additions of only 10 
to 200 grams per ton of such ingredi- 
ents as spore elements, vitamins, anti- 
biotics, and coccidiostats.” 


New Plant Launched 

Construction of Calve-Delft’s new 
mill began officially on Feb. 1, 1960, 
when Burgomaster D. de Loor drove 
the first piling for the new structure. 
When the Dutch flag was raised atop 
the completed plant on April 28, 1961, 
the mill was ready for full-scale pro- 
duction. 


The plant measures 30 by 23 meters 
and is 27 meters tall. Foundations are 
supported by 160 concrete pilings, 
ranging in length from 21 to 23 me- 
ters, 

Rated production capacity of the 
new Calve-Delft mill is 50 tons per 
hour. 


“We have incorporated into our fac- 
tory several entirely-novel processes 
not previously applied in the feeding- 
stuffs industry,” Director Rooda re- 
ported. “An impressive feature, so far 
as the Dutch feed industry is con- 
cerned, is our punch-card system. One 
employe transmits ‘orders’ to the auto- 
matic machines by means of these 
cards. Thus, human errors in formu- 
lation are eliminated.” 


Utilize 56 Bins 
Inside the brand-new plant, 56 spe- 
cially-coated bins are in service. The 
interior surfaces of each are clad with 
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CSC adds zinc to bacitracin and builds 
a new, stable molecular structure: Baciferm 


From CSC research comes the an- 
swer to the search for full bacitracin 
potency. The answer: Baciferm*— 
a zinc-bacitracin compound, an an- 
tibiotic with a totally new and stable 
molecular structure. 


How did CSC research build this 
new molecule? First, CSC scientists 
discovered the weak spot in baci- 
tracin’s molecular structure. Then, 
through testing and experimenta- 
tion, they “hooked” various metallic 
salts onto this ‘““weak link” to see if 
they could stabilize it. Many salts 


were tried — manganese, iron, tin. 
Then zinc, and it proved to be the 
answer. Baciferm —a zinc baci- 
tracin — was perfected! 


The benefits of this scientific break- 
through. With this unique molecular 
structure, Baciferm displays unu- 
sual stability, retains its full meas- 
ure of antibiotic activity. In fact, 
tests have shown that it keeps its full 
strength for years. Feed processors 
using Baciferm can therefore forget 
about any potency loss during the 
time interval between manufactur- 


ing, shipping, mixing, selling, and 
the actual date of feeding. No anti- 
biotic loss during pelleting with 
Baciferm. 

In short, feed processors can use 
Baciferm with confidence. It isa 
sound, stable antibiotic that can »e 
counted on every time. 

Would you like more informatio’? 
Write: Animal Nutrition Depayt- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Cory 0- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Mexico: Coms:)I- 
mex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


a special type of extremely-smooth 
stone. 

Pneumatic conveying -is employed 
-xtensively in the new Delfia plant. 
Both ingredients and finished feeds 
are moved by air. 

Commenting on the pneumatic sys- 
tems, Mr. Rooda noted, “Lifting and 
carrying products manually are things 
‘of the past.” . 

Ingredients are weighed, propor- 
tioned, and mixed automatically at 
Calve-Delft, Grinders are electronical- 
ly-controlled, as is the micro-ingredi- 
ent mixing department. 


Company Operation 

Although its 30-acre tract is served 
directly by a canal connecting Delft 
with the big seaport of Rotterdam 15 
miles away, Oilworks Calve-Delft re- 
ceives only part of its grain and other 
ingredient requirements by barge. The 
firm leases the barges which haul its 
ingredients. 

Outgoing shipments move mainly 
by truck and rail, with 10 per cent of 
finished-product shipments by water. 
Trucks move 60 per cent of the vol- 
ume and railroads the remaining 30 
per cent. 

Highly research-conscious, the Del- 
fia feed manufacturer operates a mod- 
ern experimental farm which adjoins 
its property in Delft. Established in 
1956, the research layout is engaged 
in projects involving dairy and beef 


DUTCH pigs are rated by many experts 
as among the best produced anywhere 
in the world. Here is a typical scene 

at a livestock market in Holland, with the 
prospective buyer scratching his head 

as he listens to the seller's sales points. 
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cattle, calves, pigs, broilers, layers, and 
other livestock. The farm is known as 


Delfland. 


Feeder Meetings 

Feeders always are extended a cor- 
dial welcome when they visit Calve- 
Delft. A number of conferences is 
held each year, covering several types 
of livestock and poultry. 

“It will not surprise you to learn 
that we pay considerable attention to 
our field service staff,” Mr. Rooda de- 
clared, “The trend in Holland, as in 
America, to larger farm units entails 
problems that are linked closely with 
the need for more information and 
guidance.” 

When its field servicemen convene 
for meetings at headquarters, they 
complete their courses with examina- 
tions on the subjects covered. Groups 
of field men compete against each oth- 
er in these quizes. 


Market for End-Products 
Holland’s annual pig production was 
limited to some 3'4 million head until 
only a few years ago, according to Joh. 
de Veer, chairman of the Dutch cattle 
& meat product board. Now, he re- 
ported, the nation has production 


‘capability for five million pigs. De- 


velopment of the European Economic 
Community program has aided Dutch 
pork sales, Mr. de Veer noted. 

The size of poultry-farming opera- 
tions in Holland also is increasing 
rapidly. Until recently, federal regu- 
lations limited the number of layers 
which a farmer could own. With these 
statutes repealed, production has vault- 
ed upwards. 

“Holland always has been West 
Germany’s biggest supplier of eggs,” 


FEEDER meetings are important elements 


in the overall feed-merchandising program 
of Oilworks Calve-Delft. Here a group 

of colorfully-dressed Dutch farm wives and 
daughters enjoys refreshments at a Delfia- 
sponsored meeting. The men appaer to 


enjoy their refreshments most while standing. 


Delfia’s Mr. Rooda reported. “But 
competition is becoming increasingly . 
fierce and we shall have to make stren- 
uous efforts to maintain our share of 
the West German market.” 


Product Identity 

Towards this end, Calve-Delft is ad- 
vocating a branding program for 
Dutch eggs. If adopted, this plan 
would require “uniform eggs produced 
by the same breed or the same stock 
of hens. These hens all would have to 
receive the same feed and be kept un- 
der the most favorable conditions so 
as to insure clean eggs with strong 
shells,” Mr. Rooda explained. 

“The continued availability of an 
adequate number of laying hens will 
have to be insured if the article is al- 
ways to be in stock. Another impor- 
tant requirement is that the eggs must 
always be fresh. This means the route 
from the producer to consumer will 
have to be organized better.” 

The term “egg ring” is applied by 
the Dutch to this proposed control as- 
pect of poultry production. 

Broiler production in Holland is on 
the upswing, although the growth is 
steady rather than spectacular. In- 
creased domestic consumption is a ma- 
jor factor in utilization of the greater 
output. 

The Dutch rate the United States 
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(ABBOTT'S PRO-GEN®) 


In test after test, 
Arsanilic Acid performs 
best under practical 
conditions! 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 


—extra money. They represent ideals . . 
sirable but not always attainable. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It's Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—ke«p 
production up. 

Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Unc 2r 
practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack te 
vitality to fight off infection. That’s where Arsani ic 
Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, te 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bec 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect agair.st 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 


. always deé- 
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Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
ke's any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
M chigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 
de’ per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 


Us eful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
pr ducers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
th ir poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 
p| ce good feeds, good management and good facili- 
tic; with medication, but because they know that, 
ur Jer practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 
st y healthier and lay better. 
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Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It’s 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
name PRO-GEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing 
Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 101585 


Almost Every Hen Needs 
Arsanilic Acid 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO «+ MONTREAL 
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MODEL of the completed feed mill of 
Oilworks Calve-Delft at Delft in Holland 
is pictured here. The modern, automated 
plant is capable of turning out 50 tons 
of formula feed an hour. Labor costs per 


ton of feed are among the lowest in Europe. 


as their No. 1 competitor for the poul- 
try product business of West Ger- 
many. But, as Mr. Rooda put it, 
“How an American poultry farmer 
can possibly earn a single cent in this 
business really baffles us!” 


The feeding picture, feed manufac- 
turing, and end-product marketing are 
undergoing rapid changes in western 
Europe, typified by what is happen- 
ing in Holland and at Calve-Delft in 
particular. The Dutch movie-goer re- 
cently was exposed to a French-made 
film entitled, “L’Amerique Insolite,” 
which claimed that there are many 
agricultural engineers in America, but 
that there are no farmers left. 


The feeders of Holland — and its 
feed manufacturers — recognize this 
statement as false. They recognize in 
the progress of American feeding and 
the American feed-manufacturing in- 
dustry many steps which should pro- 
duce equally significant advances in 
Europe. 


Marshall (Ind.) Feed & Grain has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Rogue River (Ore.) Feed & Farm Supply 
Store reopened recently under the new 
management of Harry R. Neal. 


NEWBERRY DIES 
TYLER, Tex. — The death of its Mis- 
souri distributor, Robert E. Newberry, 61, 
has been reported by J. B. Sedberry Co., 
Inc. Mr. Newberry, who died at his home, 
was associated with Sedberry for six years. 
He is survived by his wife, Louise. 
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Top Appointees Named at 


American Scientific 


MADISON, Wis. — A trio of appoint- 
ments to its management group has been 
reported by American Scientific Labora- 
tories, Inc. Promoted were Dr. R. O. Duns- 
don and Dr. E. W. Marty. Dr. B. B. Han- 
cock, who joined ASL recently, has been 
named director of production. 

Dr. Dunsdon has been appointed director 
of marketing and Dr. Marty director of re- 
search. C. W. Totto is general manager of 
the Schering Corp.'s ASL operation. 


Spencer Kellogg to Sell 
Its Soybean Operations 


BUFFALO—Increased emphasis on other 
products has prompted the Spencer Kellogg 
division of Textron, Inc., to withdraw from 
soybean crushing, division spokesmen have 
announced. Plants at Decatur, IIl.; Bellevue, 
Ohio; and Des Moines will be sold as going 
operations, S-K said. 

The division will stress research, new 
product development, linseed oil marketing, 
and special Agrochemical products, it was 
reported. Its flax and formula feed opera- 
tions will be continued, S-K reported. 

Textron, the widely-diversified parent 
company, expects its Agrochemical prod- 
ucts to account for about nine per cent of 
total 1961 sales. 


Illini Hope to Reduce 


Protein for Chicks 


URBANA, Ill. — Scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are convinced that the 
amount of protein fed chicks can be re- 
duced without slowing gains. 

Dr. H. M. Scott and co-workers reason 
that surplus amino acids found in all intact 
proteins are wasted insofar as protein syn- 
thesis or growth is concerned. They even 
may place a stress on birds, the scientists 
believe. But if these surplus amino acids 
could be balanced out by others which 


would become limiting when the protein 
levels were reduced, chicks could grow 
equally well on less total protein. 

Feeding a purified diet, the researchers 
were able to cut protein from 30 to 15 per 
cent without impairing chick growth. 


Bartley's Work Advances 
On Check for Bloat 


MANHATTAN, Kan. — Research work 
led by Dr. Erle E. Bartley on the use of a 
saliva component, mucin, to check bloat in 
dairy cows may result in a solution to the 
problem in the near future. Dr. Bartley rea- 


DR. ERLE E. BARTLEY 


sons that the knowledge of what causes the 
ailment should speed effective prevention 
methods. 

The scientists are seeking an anti-foaming 
agent which will provide protection for at 
least 12 hours. In addition to saving dairy- 
men millions of dollars annually, such a 
product could increase materially the use 
of legume pastures in dairy feeding. 


Allied Mills Transfers 


Popp to Peoria Post 
PEORIA, Ill. — Transfer of O. B. Popp 


from one of its divisions, O’Brien Milling 
Co., Greenville, Ohio, to this city as as- 
sistant plant manager in charge of specialty 
feed production has been announced by 


Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 


Previously in charge of O’Brien opera- 
tions, Mr. Popp joined the parent firm in 
1941 in the accounting department at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He served as plant accountant 
and credit manager there until his appoint- 
ment in 1956 at Greenville. 


CORN KING AGENT 

CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa — Stewart Mor- 
rison has been named sales representative in 
northern Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin by Corn King.Co. Mr. Morrison, 
a representative for Blatchford Calf Meal 
Co. for eight years, will continue to handle 
its line. 
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Virani. and 


Trace Mineral Products 


Highest quality feed fortifications with all 
the latest proven nutritional advantages to 
make Your Brand Feeds outperform all the 
rest. 


Nutritional Service 


Accurate formulation of your feeds, —_ noe 
available ingredients and the correct 
all the nutritional factors, keeps your br 


tune with today’s high production requirements. 


move wp to more 
ed sales with the = 
ILTRA-LIFE PROGRAM. 4} 
turn the coupon now... 
join. the: hundreds of successiu! 


isi otions 

lorfu ing 

feeding charts, news- 

, ads, radio and TV scripts, and — 

16-page monthly Poultry and L = 

ags and Registrations 


Registrations, with toda 


feed laws are hand 

led for 
trained staff. Your Special ser 
accurately filled at all times, Tags are 


colorful 
for your —o fast and accurate 


y’s involved 


Ultra-Life Laboratories. Inc. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


> Gentlemen: 


Please send us further details about the U/ltra- 
Life Program. 


Send along a free copy of the Ultra-Life Book. [] 
Firm Name 


Street 


LABORATORIES, INC. City State 
Main Office And Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. U.S.A. 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 
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How many bites 


“Most hogs that might be 
called normal and healthy 
experience a 7 to 10% feed loss 
in nourishing worms of 
various kinds ...in spite 

of being treated for worms 
once, or even twice, with 
purge-type wormers.”” 


DR. A. C. TODD 
VETERINARY PARASITOLOGIST 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


EJANCO 
Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate af 


worms siphon off 7 to 10% of your hog feed. What does 
this mean to you? Well, say it takes you three pounds of 
feed to make a pound of pork... or, 600 lbs. of feed to 
get a pig to 200 lbs. Taking the low figure of a 7% feed 
loss from worms, it means you’re losing 42 lbs. of feed 
per pig ... over two tons of feed for every hundred hogs! 


The only way you can stop this constant loss... continu- 
ously ...is with Hygromix-fortified feeds. Hygromix not 
only kills three kinds of worms, but it also stops their 
reproduction. Thirteen college tests prove it really works 
... gave them 8.1% more daily gain on 5.7% less feed.* 
Another good thing about Hygromix: your hogs worm 
themselves with each bite! 

*Complete test data sent upon request, 


| ROMIxX" 


tation products ) 


Vitamin B}12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY : A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


The country is in the midst of a 
long debate on foreign aid. Americans 
have pondered the hypothesis advanced 
in “The Ugly American” that many of 
the billions we have spent to date on 
foreign aid have been misspent, at 
best, and have created abroad a pic- 
ture of America as a nation too dis- 
interested to study a problem for 
which it professes to have the answers. 


American tax dollars and foreign 
investments have helped rebuild the 
economies of war-ravaged countries, 
and on this score, at least, we have 
contributed substantially to stability 
and progress in Europe, Japan, and in 
the Philippines. In the underdeveloped 
countries of the Far East, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa, it would appear, on the 
other hand, that we’ve been a great 
deal less than successful. 


We’ve overlooked the fact that many 
underdeveloped countries are a long 
way from an industrialized society. In 
some nations, nearly one-third of the 
children die of malnutrition. It would 
appear that it’s less important to get 
those countries to produce baby car- 
riages than it is to get them to pro- 
duce baby foods. 


In many of these areas, there are 
adequate sources of carbohydrates for 
food, but many of them lack adequate 
supplies of usable fat and proteins. The 
feed industry has shown that balanced 
diets based on vegetable proteins are 
inexpensive, nutritious, and practical 
for animals. We think it’s also quite 
practical to develop balanced and pal- 
atable diets for humans around vege- 
table sources of proteins. 


One of the biggest steps our govern- 
ment could make among the under- 
developed countries would be to dem- 
onstrate the utility of vegetable pro- 
teins, and to persuade these countries 
in their own self-interest to produce 
adequate supplies of soybeans and oth- 
er oilseeds which could be used locally 
in both human and animal diets. 


The Wengers 


Phone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 
© 1961, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 


istration has been confined mainly to the 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLR- 


BE READY FOR INSPECTION BY FDA 


We believe that up until now inspection 
of feed plants by the Food & Drug admin- 


larger feed manufacturers. 
A warning is in order now that the in- 


Spection effort by FDA is going to be 
stepped up. 


Additional inspectors have been employed 
to do this job. The staff of inspectors 
has been expanded greatly and you can 


look for an inspection even in the small plants some 
time soon. 


The FDA is genuinely interested in seeing that the many 
drugs now used in animal feeds are handled properly to 
prevent any of these potent drugs from coming through 
into the meat, milk, and eggs. 


The feed industry should be just as much concerned 
about it. We know that the drugs being used are essen- 
tial to the health of the animal and to promote maximum 
feed efficiency. We also know that improperly handled 
many of these drugs can be dangerous. 


Every feed plant should now take a look at its opera- 
tions to get ready for close FDA inspection. One point 
which will be mighty useful to your cause when the 
inspector arrives is to have a flow chart for your 
plant. In this way the inspector can trace easily the 
flow of materials to the finished product. It will 
save him time and make it easier for the feed plant 
operator, since the inspector will not have to poke 
into every nook of the plant. 


The FDA not only is concerned with manufacturing meth- 
ods to be sure of proper cleanout of equipment, but 
also that concentrates may be misused because of 
inadequate directions or that farmers might add addi- 
tional drugs on the farm which might create hazards. 


Your FDA inspection will be thorough. We suggest that 
you prepare for it now; a briefing session with your 
mill employes would be helpful. Certainly you should 
stress once again to all concerned the importance of 
proper handling of drugs in your plant. 


Preparing now for possible FDA inspection will save you 
from possible trouble later. 
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A Major Breakthrough 


in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains: 
Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 


No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 


Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 


Printed Tickets - Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction — 
Patented test cell adjusts for 
all variations 


Large 250 gram sample 
10 day free trial 
Liberal trade-in allowance 


BURROWS 


MOISTURE 
RECORDER 


Write for circular and free catalog on 
grain testing and handling equipment 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. J-9, Evanston, Illinois 


Pulse of the Industry 


Feed tonnage is up nine per cent for the first six 
months of 1961, according to a report released by 
the American Feed Manufacturers association. 
Selected manufacturers report confidential tonnage 


figures to AFMA and these are used as a basis for 
the report. 


First-quarter sales in 1961 rose seven per cent com- 
pared to a year ago and the second quarter was up a 
total of 11 per cent. Oakley M. Ray, direetor of 
AFMA market research, expects total 1961 sales will 
be better than the all-time records of 1958 and 1959. 


Only layer-breeder egg feeds showed no increase in the 
period of the report. Those feeds held their own. 
Turkey feed sales were up 41 per cent; hog feeds up 
15 per cent, starter-grower egg-type up 14 per cent; 
broiler an increase of 12 per cent; dairy higher by 
nine per cent; beef and sheep up nine per cent; and 
miscellaneous types down eight per cent. 


Sales increases were shown in all reporting areas 
except New England, where the tonnage was unchanged 
from a year earlier. The western half of the Corn 


Belt registered a gain of 17 per cent —the largest 
reported. 


Uncle Sam is going to pay out record subsidies to 

farmers this year, according to a recent survey. 

It is expected that 1.4 billion dollars in special 
subsidy and incentive payments will be handed to 
farmers. This is well above the record 1.1 billion 
in 1958 and about twice the 693 million dollars 
paid in 1960. Gross income of farmers this year is 
estimated at 39% billion, which is about 1% billions 
higher than the record 1960 year. 


How is this for reverse procedure? Usually we hear 
about cooperatives which buy out independent feed 
men. Now Cologne (Minn.) Milling Co. has purchased 
grain and feed facilities at Carver, Jordan, and 
Norwood in that state from Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal association, St. Paul. Phil Guettler, 
president of the Cologne firm, is a progressive 
feed operator and should make a success out of 
these places. 


Surplus farm commodities have been sold for dollars. 


Burrows has everything you need 
for testing and handling grain, 
feed and seed. 
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USDA has announced the sale of 920,000 bushels of 
wheat to El Salvador for two million dollars to be 
paid for on the installment plan. Payment will be 
in dollars over five years with interest at the 
rate of 3.625 per cent. In 1959, congress author- 
ized sales on this basis but up until now the plan 
has not been used. The Kennedy administration will 
be negotiating more of these sales in an effort to 
reduce the surplus. 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers _ is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo.  Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F.B. | 

1429 Walnut Street | 

(J send Paco sample CJ send Natico sample | 

for sample O 2-02. 
O 2b. O 

mail this coupon now 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 

_ Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding _ 0 | 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your - one | 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples = | 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America's finest 

| 


products for farm feeding! 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Wear your hat 
when deciding! 


Put yourself in his place... and the 


advantage of Burlap bags will look mighty big to you. 
Burlap bags don’t burst on their way to him 

...nor on their way through your plant. 

They're stronger. They're more useful around his place 
...and they stack better around yours. 
Keep this idea under your customer’s hat 
.. burlap bags, on a return bag program, are his 
lowest net-cost feed package. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Washington 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 
appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVII NO. 9 


Washington, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 


Nixon for Governor 


Campaign Is Likely 


Former Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, as this is written, is 
expected to announce momen- 
tarily that he will run for gov- 
ernor of California next year 
against incumbent Democrat 
Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown. 
His candidacy in 1962 is being 
taken virtually for granted by 
many top GOP figures in Wash- 
ington, who only a few months 
ago were skeptical of his avail- 
ability. 

None has claimed to have re- 
ceived a definite commitment 
on that score, but the reason for 
the sharp switch in attitudes 
can only be traced to Los An- 
geles — where Mr. Nixon has 
been practicing law and poli- 
tics. The mobile Californian also 
has attended some GOP confabs 
in the East where, among others, 
he met with Former President 
Eisenhower. 

Why has the ex-vice president 
become more receptive of late 
to the idea of running for gov- 
ernor? He has been under a 
great deal of party pressure, of 
course, applied with the hope 
that he could lead California 
Republicans out of the political 
wilderness. 

But he reportedly was influ- 
enced strongly by two things: 
1) Generally reliable polls that 
indicated he would have a good 
chance of beating Pat Brown 
and 2) a reassessment of the 
national political situation with 
regard to both 1964 and 1968. 

Mr. Nixon has made clear 
that if he decided to run for 
governor and were elected, he 


would not seek the presidency 
in 1964. The whole point is that 
he could stick to that pledge 
and still wind up with the GOP 
nomination, assuming he made 
no statement removing himself 
from consideration completely. 


lf the Republican national 
convention in 1964 was not pre- 
pared to accept either Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York 


or Sen. Barry Goldwater of Ari- 


zona, there would be an excel- 
lent chance that Mr. Nixon 
would be the object of a real 
draft. Thus, he might get the 


nomination without really lift- 
ing a finger. 

There are those who believe 
the Californian actually has his 
eye on 1968 in the belief that 
the Republican nomination will 
not be worth much in 1964. If 
so, he could be expected to try 
to duck a 1964 draft, though 
that would be a risky proposi- 
tion in that it could affect his 
standing with Republican dele- 
gates four years later. 

Elections, unlike death and 
taxes, are uncertain affairs, and 
Mr. Nixon will be gambling if 
he takes on Pat Brown. If he 
were to lose, he would suddenly 
become a very long long-shot 
for the presidency in either 1964 
or 1968. 


John Kennedy’s Batting Average 


Congress slapped President Kenne- 
dy's wrist on a number of major legis- 
lative proposals this year, but his first- 
year batting average was still fairly 
impressive. Some of the programs he 
proposed, which congress approved, 
were so-called Democrat “retreads" 
— programs that were shelved, vetoed, 
or otherwise shunted aside during the 
Eisenhower administration. Examples 
of these were distressed areas and 
minimum wage legislation. 

One of Mr. Kennedy's biggest set- 
backs was his failure to get approval 
of ‘federal aid to education legislation 
providing funds for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. The legis- 
lation ran aground in the house, where 
it became involved in politics and the 
religious issue. The house even refused 
to consider a compromise measure that 
was much less far-reaching than the 
administration's original proposal. 

New tax legislation requested by the 
President also foundered this year in 
the house, and neither the house nor 
senate paid much attention to a re- 
quested program for medical care for 
the aged. Congress also turned a deaf 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 30.) 


ear to the administration's call for an 
increase in postal rates. 

Mr. Kennedy won a partial victory 
in getting approval to make foreign 
aid commitments in advance, but was 
refused authority to finance long-term 
foreign aid by borrowing directly from 
the treasury. He succeeded in getting 
wheat, corn, and feed grain legislation 
enacted, but was denied broad authori- 
ty to submit farm programs to con- 
gress on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

The President isn't likely to renew 
his controversial farm and foreign aid 
requests next year, but he will be push- 
ing again for some of the things in 
which he was disappointed this year. 
No one thinks, for example, that the 
issue of federal aid to education has 
been sidetracked for longer than the 
beginning of the next session. 

The medical care program will be 
high on the administration's priority 
list in 1962, and some members of 
congress feel some increase in postal 
rates will be approved next year. A tax 
revision bill in 1962 is a virtual cer- 
tainty, though it probably will not con- * 
tain some of the key provisions re- 
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Put more eggs 
in your layer feeds 


with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers 
* layers 

* breeders 
* turkeys 

* dairy 

* beef 

* swine 


Dawes 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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There are more eggs in a ton and more profit for 
the poultryman, when you fortify your layer feeds 
with Vitamelk Egg. This specialized Vitamelk, de- 
veloped by Dawe’s Nutrition Research and Tech- 
nical Service, provides the micronutrients essential 
to sustained high-level production. 

Vitamelk Egg is a Dawe’s quality-controlled pre- 
mix of vitamins, trace minerals and unidentified 
factors at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
layer feed performance. In Vitamelk Egg, you have 
full fortification in a single package. This simplifies 
your job of fortifying to make your feeds more 
productive. 

More eggs in a ton of feed mean lower cost per 
dozen. This is the payoff for the poultryman. It is 
your payoff, too, because that is the basis on which 
your feeds are judged. 

Talk layer feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in layer nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 382, Illinois 
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Research workers continue to ex- 
plore the important topic of the role 
of protein and amino acids in laying- 
bird rations. Let’s see what Paul Wai- 
bel and Elton Johnson have found out. 


Title: Effect of Low-Protein Corn-Soy- 
bean Oil Meal Diets and Amino Acid 
Supplementation on Performance of 
Laying Hens. 

Authors: Paul E. Waibel and E. L. 
Johnson (University of Minnesota). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(March, 1961) pp. 293-8. 

Digest: Using Leghorns and Rhode 
Island Reds and laying rations made 
from corn and soybean meal (de- 
hulled) plus vitamins and minerals, 
protein levels and amino acid additions 
were compared. The control rations 
contained 16 per cent protein, one of 
them with fish solubles, whey, and al- 
falfa added, and the other without. 
The experimental rations contained 
nine, 10, and 12 per cent protein and 
productive energy values of 1,076, 
1,062, and 1,037 calories per pound. 
The two 16 per cent (control) rations 
had P.E. values of 990 and 952 calories 
per pound. 

“The use of a corn-soybean oil meal 
diet containing 10 per cent protein re- 
sulted in a marked depression of egg 
production and body weight among 
laying hens in floor pens. The addition 
of dietary choline (200 mg./Ib.) did 
not improve production characteristics 
on the low-protein diet. The addition 
of methionine and lysine to the 10 per 
cent protein diet improved egg produc- 
tion somewhat but did not support 
production equal to that provided by 
the 16 per cent protein diet, Main- 
tenance of egg production and body 
weight appear to be good criteria in 
protein adequacy studies with hens.” 
Comment: The experimental period 
was 16 weeks in the first experiment 
and 40 weeks in the second. 

An observation by the authors that 

may be of interest to many of us is: 
“Groups receiving nine and 10 per 
‘ent protein contained many birds 
vith bare back and/or vent areas due 
o feather-pulling. Birds receiving 12 
er cent protein were more normally 
eathered and birds receiving 16 per 
ent protein were in excellent condi- 
ion.” 

The authors also state that all birds 
vere debeaked before the experiments 
vere started, and in the second ex- 
reriment (40 weeks) it was necessary 
o debeak the low-protein groups again 
recause of feather-pulling. 
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Feed 
Nutrition 
Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


The Dumb Dutchman particularly 
likes the authors’ statement, “Main- 
tenance of egg production and body 
weight appear to be good criteria in 
protein adequacy with hens.” 

* * * 

Availability to turkeys of various 
zinc compounds has been the subject 
of a study by Researcher Sullivan at 
Lincoln. He also discussed the zinc re- 
quirements of turkeys. 


Title: The Zinc Requirement of Broad- 
Breasted Bronze Poults. 

Author: T. W. Sullivan (University of 
Nebraska). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(March, 1961) pp. 334-40. 


Digest: Three experiments were con- 
ducted to study zinc needs of Broad- 
Breasted Bronze poults from birth to 
four weeks of age, A purified type of 
diet based on sucrose and soy protein 
plus vitamins, minerals, and amino 
acids was used, The diet contained 
14.2 ppm. of zinc and the distilled wa- 
ter consumed by the birds contained 
0.1 ppm. of zinc. 

“1) For maximum weight gains, 
starting poults require a minimum of 
50 ppm. of dietary zinc. 

“2) Seventy ppm. of dietary zinc 
may be required for rapid and normal 
bone and feather development. 

3) Symptoms of zinc deficiency in 
poults include slow growth, shorten- 
ing and thickening of the long bones, 
unsteady gait, and poor feathering. 

4) A severe zinc deficiency caused 
an increase in the ash content of 
bones.” 


Comment: This follows next abstract. 


Title: The Availability of Zine in V ari- 
ous Compounds to Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Poults. 

Author: T. W. Sullivan (University of 
Nebraska). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(March, 1961) pp. 340-4. 

Digest: The basal ration and the ex- 
perimental procedure were the same as 
for the experiments just quoted. The 
experiments were conducted with 
poults from hatch to four weeks old. 

Technical grades of zinc carbonate, 
zinc oxide, and zinc sulphate (ZnSO,. 
H.O) were used, as well as zinc chlor- 
ide (A.R. grade) and zinc sulphate 
(ZnSO,.7H.O — USP grade). 

The author reports, “The results ob- 
tained indicate that the zinc in zinc 
carbonate and ZnSO,.7H.O is readily 
available. The zinc in zinc chloride 
was, perhaps, slightly less available 
than the zinc in zinc carbonate and 
ZnSO,.7H.O. Zine oxide and Zn- 
SO,.H.O were relatively inferior 
sources of dietary zinc for poults.” 
Comment: Work by other investiga- 
tors (1956 to 1959) has indicated that 
it is necessary to add zinc to diets al- 
ready containing from 42 to 58 ppm. 
of zinc. Most of such reports have 
recommended adding 50 ppm. of zinc. 
This work by Researcher Sullivan, us- 
ing a purified type of diet, gets us 
down to a more precise figure. His 
recommendation of a total of 70 ppm. 
in order to get both rapid growth and 
normal bone growth and feathering 
seems to strengthen previous recom- 
mendations to add 50 ppm. to prac- 
tical rations. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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"SUPERM Ix 
BLUSALT 


TRACE MINERAL Sait 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
LIVESTOCK FEED MIXING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


atmay 
ASSOCIATION 
enc. 


BD sterting s got it! A special 


salt for every feed you mix. 


Chances are you already know Sterling Supermix Blu- 
salt for livestock feed mixing. It has seven vital trace 
elements thoroughly blended in the exact proportions 
nutritionists say are best for livestock. But do you 
know the others? There’s Sterling Swine Supermix 
Blusalt with extra zinc to combat Parakeratosis—plus 
the other elements pigs need, and herdsmen insist on, 
in feeds . . . there’s Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt, ex- 
pressly blended for broiler and turkey feeds, heavy on 
manganese and zinc to prevent leg and hock weakness 
and to improve growth . . . and there’s Sterling Green’- 
salt for sheep, with 10% phenothiazine added to keep 
internal parasites from cutting flock profits. 

Salt is vital in all animal feeds. So are trace elements— 
in varying proportions. Sterling combines them in the 
right proportions to bring you a special trace mineral 
Salt for each of your feeds. Sterling saves you produc- 
tion time and money. 

For all Sterling Farm & Feed Salt products, call our 
District Office nearest you. 


Boston + Charlotte - Cincinnati - Newark - New York + Pittsburgh 
Buffalo » Chicago - Detroit - New Orleans - Philadelphia + St. Louis 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY @ CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


TRACE MINERAL 


FREE-CHOICE FEEDING 
INTERNATIONAL SA SALT COMPANY 


SUPERMIX 


BLUSALT 


TRACE MINERAL SALT! 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
LIVESTOCK FEED MIXING 


TERNATIONAL SALT COMPAN' 
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This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 
Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


HARRY HEIST 
A & © Feed Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


ROBERT HESS 
Ceres Supply Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 


DON KELLER 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


CLEMENT 


EMMONS FURMAN KELLER 
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NORTHEAST 


August manufacturer-level 
tonnage was lower than in the 
corresponding month of 1960, 
with retail sales down an estimated 3¥2 per cent. 
Accounts receivable held steady with levels of 
August, 1960. August tonnage showed improve- 
ment from July levels, with special brightening in 
dairy rations. Losses were reported in broiler feeds 
in the northeastern states last month. 


CENTRAL EAST 


August tonnage across the en- 
tire region showed strength 
from levels of a year previous. 
Retail sales were up from five to 10 per cent from 
August, 1960. Accounts receivable across the re- 
gion were about the same as a year previous, up 
in some areas and down in others. Some shortages 
of soybean meal have been reported. August ton- 
nage was higher than July's and there is optimism 
for a healthy increase in shipments in the three 
months ahead. However, the broiler picture con- 
tinues to darken, with guarantees of $90 to $120 per 
thousand still in evidence. 


(Feed Business Scoreboard Is Concluded en Page 31) 
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VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


KEITH MORGAN 
Jackson Grain Co. 
Tampa, Florida 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


H. M. PERRITT JR. 
Farm Service & Supply Co. 
Florence, Alabama 


ELMER S. ROTH 
& Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


JOHN RUSSELL 
Russells Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico 
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SELLING 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


The Sales Clinic conductor this 
month levels his sights on a different 
phase of selling: the necessity for tell- 
ing and selling the true facts about ag- 
riculture and welfare-state trends with- 
in agriculture to the public at large. 
The sentiments expressed are the writ- 
er’s own, 


This column never was intended to 
be editorial in nature, particularly not 
political, but along with a lot of others 
I'm fed up — clear up to the eye- 
brows! 

A fellow Floridian, J. A. Austin, 
wrote a letter to another feed publica- 
tion intimating that Bill Smith of Big 
Flats, N. Y., the farmer who bought 
the Cadillac with money received from 
the government “give-away” program, 
may have inherited his farm or bought 
it on tax deeds. He also intimates that 
Mr. Smith did not acquire his 1,200 
acres from earnings of his business. 
Even our secretary of agriculture has 
had the gall to accuse Bill Smith of 
political exploitation. 

I have known Bill Smith personally 
for 10 years and happen to know that 
he is not seeking fame; neither has he 
any political aspirations, Bill Smith is 
simply a hard-working, level-headed 
businessman who started from scratch 
like many of the rest of us. Ten years 
ago I conducted training classes on Bill 
Smith’s farm using him as a good ex- 
ample of a farmer-businessman who 
knew how to get the job done — on 
his own! 

Last week I called on farmers in 
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Welfare Statism Has 
Nothing Offer 


Progressive Farmer 


Wisconsin and Illinois and after visit- 
ing with them about the “give-away” 
program, I am more than ever in 
agreement with Bill Smith. 

Consider the following, written by 
Jack Kofoed, a columnist here in Mi- 
ami: 

“A young man lived with his par- 
ents in a public housing project, went 
to public school, and was nourished on 
a free-lunch program. After he got out 
of the army, he attended college on GI 
education checks, bought a home with 
a GI loan, and started business with 
{a loan} from RFC. Later, he pur- 
chased a ranch with assistance from 
the veterans’ land program, put his 
spread in the soil bank, and used pay- 
ments to help clear the mortgage. The 
Rural Electrification administration 
supplied his electricity, the govern- 
ment helped him clear his land, and 
the county agent showed him how to 


terrace it. His parents live with him, 


on Social Security checks. 

“Recently, the man wrote his con- 
gressman protesting excessive govern: 
mental expenditures and resulting high 
taxes. ‘I believe, he said, ‘in rugged 
individualism. People should stand on 
their own feet and not expect hand- 
outs. I am opposed to all socialistic 
trends and demand a return to the 
principles of our constitution.” There’s 
a rugged individualist to admire.” 


Paved Own Road 
Most of my many friends in the 
feed industry know that I came up the 
hard way, just like most of you readers 


a 


and as Bill Smith did. I worked my 


way through Cornell University, 
spending 40 hours a week at the only 
trade I was fortunate enough to know, 
the barber business. I was married be- 
fore I started college, and in those 
days a married student was an oddity, 
not a subsidy. I've worn $2 second- 
hand suits and 75-cent second-hand 
shoes. My wife sacrificed six years 
without a new dress or a new pair of 
shoes and, I might add, without a mur- 
mur of discontent. 

Now, I'm not against sound pro- 
grams like Social Security to care for 
our older people. Neither am I against 
programs to help young people get 
started in any business. I am, however, 
unalterably opposed to sharing my 
hard-earned dough with someone who 
doesn’t deserve it. 


Over-Spending Danger 

Our government’s theory that the 
way to success, prosperity, and happi- 
ness is to spend more than you take in 
— that debt not only is necessary but 
desirable both for the government and 
the individual — has contributed to 
the weakening of the moral fiber of 
this country, the problem our Presi- 
dent seemed to be concerned about in 
his campaign. Even the thought that 
perhaps for a little while we could 
forego expensive and flamboyant plans 
until shell-shocked taxpayers have 2 
little dough left for themselves shocks 
those who control the purse-strings. 

How long can government officials 
continue to be blind to the fact that 
you can put part of a farm in the soi! 
bank, double the fertilizer application. 
double the plant population on the res 
of the farm, and come up with more 


(Concluded on page 2& 
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@ Purina Salesman Fay Hawkins, of Illinois, presents PROOF based on feeding 6,177 hogs on 28 farms. 


of the '60’'s with se 


PROOFithat it pays to feed 


right is a Purina 
service to farmers 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


It takes more than a well-oiled 
sales talk to convince a farmer 
that he should change practices 
that are working pretty well for 
him. In that respect he’s like all 
of us. Yet, change he must if he’s 
going to progress in the business 
of producing milk, meat or eggs. 


As part of the “Archway” Pro- 
gram, Purina provides its Dealers 
with detailed plans for proof proj- 
ects that are convincing... that 
perform a real service to farm folks 
by proving that there’s profit in 
modern practices. They are plans 
that work because they are based 
on experience...adequately tested 
... thoroughly proved. 


These projects have shown thou- 
sands of farmers the way to higher 


production with less labor and 
lower costs. Such service is good 
selling, as is proved by the growing 
tonnage of Purina Dealers who 
regularly serve their customers 
and prospects with proof projects. 


The Purina Franchise is the most- 
sought rural retail opportunity be- 
cause the ‘‘Archway’’ Program has 
helped hundreds of Dealerships to a 
substantial return on their invest- 
ments. There are progressive, inde- 
pendent Purina Dealers covering 
most areas. If ‘you are in one of the 
few remaining markets where the 
Purina Franchise is available... 
and if you are interested in an out- 
standing investment opportunity, 
write: RALSTON PURINA CO., 
Department F-2, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


PURINA...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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OH 
There is a difference in antibiotics. 
And Terramycin’s got it with this 
potency-protected molecule. Tests 
show for effectiveness and dependa- 
bility of results, Terramycin is the 
scientifically proven superior antibi- 
otic. That’s why more and more cus- 
tomers will be asking for Terramycin. 


When you really want results...use 


POTENT TERRA 
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Terramycin helped the 


feed on the right 


e increase rate of gain by 12.12% on 
8.05% less feed per pound of gain 


e prevent bacterial diarrhea or scours 


e return $5.35 more profit per head 
over feed costs compared with the 
same good feed and management 
without Terramycin 


The trial below bears out these facts: 


TERRAMYCIN IN 
CREEP FEEDING OF CALVES 


Control Terramycin 


No. creep days 81 81 
Av. gain, Ib. 160 180 
Av. daily gain, Ib. 1.98 2.22 
Increase rate of gain, % 12.12 
Av. feed intake , head, Ib. 239 247 
Lb. feed /Ib. gain 1.49 1.37 
Improvement in 

feed efficiency, % 8.05 
Feed cost /Ib. gain, $! 0.0436 0.0424 
Value of gain, $2 48.00 54.00 
Feed cost of gain, $ 6.98 7.63 
Return over feed cost 

per head, $ 41.02 46.37 
Increase over controls 

per head, $ 5.35 


1. Control feed, $58.50 per ton; Terramycin feed, 
$61.90 per ton. 


2. Selling price, $30.00 cwt. (20 head from Terramycin 
lot sold as Grand Champions of Chicago Feeder Show 
at $65.00 cwt. Another 20 head sold as Grand Cham- 
pions at the National Western Feeder Show for $60.00 
cwt. These prices were not considered in the selling 
price). 


See your Pfizer representative for complete details 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. ¢ New York ¢ Chamblee, Ga. ¢ Chicago 
Clifton, N.J. ¢ Dallas ¢ San Francisco ¢ In Canada: Montreal 


— 
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—Ralph Everett 


(Continued from page 24) 


corn than the farm ever produced be- 
fore? 


In the July 31 issue of U. S. News 
& World Report, our secretary of ag- 
riculture is quoted as saying that he 
would like to see farmers get a fair 
return on their investment, like other 
businessmen receive. Then he goes on 
to show his vast knowledge of business 
by asking the question, “What is it, 
five or six per cent?” 

He may have meant five or six per 
cent return on the sale of produce 
from their farms, but I doubt it. 


Keep up the good work, Bill Smith! 
I only wish thousands of straight- 
thinking farmers would have the back- 
bone to follow suit and alert the pub- 
lic to the truth, 


Battoni's Poultry Farm, Johnston, R. I., has 
purchased a Blue Streak hammer mill and 
bulk scale buggy. 


Damage was estimated at $250,000 in a tire 
which recently swept the plant of Ander- 
son Feed & Produce Co., Othello, Wash. 
Office records were saved. 


1881 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


# 
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E. IBBERSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS/& CONTRACTORS 


The plant, equipment, and some 25,000 
bushels of grain were destroyed in a fire 
which caused $100,000 damage recently at 
Wood River Feed & Seed Co., Bellevue, 
Idaho. 


— Nutrition Digest 


(Continued trom page 21) 


The use of a trace-mineral mixture 
containing five per cent zinc at a level 
of two pounds per ton of feed, or one 
pound per ton if the trace mineral con- 
tains 10 per cent zinc, will provide an 
addition of 50 ppm. of zinc to the 
feed. 


This, along with the natural pres- 
ence of 30 to 50 ppm. already present 


in a practical feed, should suffice. . 


Without that addition, the result will 
be poor growth, poor feathering, bad 
hocks, and possibly poor bone devel- 
opment. 

Regarding availability of zinc com- 
pounds for poults, the results here re- 
ported are not fully in agreement with 
previous reports. Other investigators 
have reported zinc oxide to be a good 
source for both chicks and poults, Sci- 
entist Sullivan used zinc additions of 
20 and 30 ppm. to a diet containing 


FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 


14 ppm., thereby making comparisons 
at sub-optimal amounts of zinc. This 
results in a good comparative measure 
of the compounds involved. 

The Dumb Dutchman doubts that 
when 50 ppm. are added to a practical- 
type ration the results are inferior 
when the oxide is compared with the 
purified sulphate. 
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"Mr. Sorenson, | would like to say in 
all fairness that you selected a lousy 
day to repaint that weathervane." 


BY GIDEON PEDEN 


MODERN FEED PLANTS. 


By (BBERSON 


MARCUS, 


1961 
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Gerald Burke on Business 


Last month the columnist outlined 
some of the things that must be given 
serious consideration in estate and tax 
planning. Without planning, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for an in- 
dividual to accumulate and retain 
wealth. With higher taxes almost a 
certainty in the very near future these 
difficulties will increase. Another .con- 
sideration, gifts, is discussed this 
month. 


We often have pointed out that 
gifts not only reduce the taxable es- 
tate but make it possible for the tax- 
payer to transfer his assets exactly the 
way he wants to at a time when he is 
equipped best to make decisions of this 
kind, We also would like to emphasize 
at this time that gift tax rates are only 
three-quarters of the estate tax rates. 


There has always been a great deal 
of confusion in the minds of the aver- 
age person about the taxable effect of 
a gift to the giver and recipient. 

The recipient does not have to re- 
port the gift itself as income when he 
receives it. Income derived from the 
gift itself is taxable. If for example a 
person receives 20 shares of American 
Tel & Tel he has no taxable income 
on this but the dividends he receives 
on this stock are taxable income. 

The person who gives the gift is en- 
titled to certain exemptions and ex- 
clusions. 

Let us consider the exclusions first. 

Each individual can make gifts up to 
$3,000 in one year to as many people 
as he wants to favor without paying a 
gift tax or even preparing a tax return 
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How to Plan Gifts 
So That Tax Levies 
Can Be Held Down 


of any kind. Gifts of “future interest” 
are the only gifts that are not subject 
to the $3,000 exclusion. Gifts of 
future interest are gifts which restrain 
the recipient from immediately using 
the subject matter of the gift or the 
income from it. Where a gift is made 
by a married taxpayer this exclusion 
is doubled, thereby allowing a $6,000 
exclusion if both spouses consent. 

If, for example, Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as Jones make a gift of $6,000 to each 
of their three grandchildren, the $18,- 
000 is entirely excluded in the year the 
gift is made if both consent to this ar- 
rangement. 

What happens if Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones give each of their three grand- 
children $7,000 or $21,000 in all? 
Since the maximum exclusion for both 
is $6,000 per donee or $18,000, the re- 
mainder must be reported on a U. S. 
gift tax return, Form 709. 

This is where the exemption comes 
in. 

Lifetime Exemption 

Under the present law each person 
is allowed a lifetime exemption of $30,- 
000. In the case of husband and wife 
this is doubled, making a marital ex- 
emption of $60,000 on gifts to third 
parties. 

Going back to Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
and the three gifts of $7,000 to each 
grandchild we find they must report 
the $21,000 and then deduct the $18,- 
000 exclusion, leaving a balance of 
$3,000 which will be applied against a 
lifetime exemption of $60,000. While 
returns are necessary they are simply 


information returns and remain infor- 
mation returns until the exemption is 
entirely used up. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones must file separate U. S. gift tax 
return, Form 709, because joint gift 
tax returns are not permitted. 


Total gifts are shown on each return 
and the one-half attributable to the 
other spouse is deducted so a separate 
computation is made for husband and 
wife. On each return where there are 
gifts of husband and wife to third par- 
ties there must be a signed consent of 
the other spouse indicating that the 
gift was intended to be made one- 
half from each spouse. 


Who Must File 

Only individuals are required to 
file returns as donors; not trusts, es- 
tates, partnerships, or corporations. 
When gifts are made by trusts, es- 
tates, partnerships, or corporations, the 
individual beneficiaries, partners, or 
stockholders become donors and may 
incur liability, 

While there is no question as to the 
treatment of gifts by husband and 
wife where they consent to treat gifts 
to third parties as being made one-half 
by each (this is covered by Section 
2513 of the Internal Revenue code) 
care must be exercised and certain con- 
ditions met. 

An individual is to be considered the 
spouse of another individual only if he 
is married to such individual at the 
time of the gift and does not remarry 
during the remainder of the calender 
year. The consent agreement by each 
spouse pertains only to the calendar 
year for which the return was filed but 
will not apply: 

1) If the consenting spouses were 
not married to each other on the date 
of the gift. 

2) If either spouse was a non-resi- 
dent, not a citizen of the United States 
on the date of gift. 

3) Toa gift by one spouse if he cre- 
ated in the other spouse a general pow- 
er of appointment over the property 
interest transferred. 


If, for example, one spouse trans- 
ferred property in part to his spouse 
and in part to third parties, the con- 
sent is effective only insofar as the in- 
terest transferred to third parties is as- 
certainable at the time of the gift. 

Liability for the entire gift tax of 
each spouse shall be joint and several 
for any calendar year for which a con- 
sent is effective. 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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Package for Profit 


with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 


COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


8th Avenue & Howard Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


Washington 


(The “tront page” of this issue appears as page 19.) 


quested by the President. 

Despite his setbacks, Mr. Kennedy 
can derive considerable satisfaction 
from the volume of legislation handled 
by congress in the past 8'2 months. A 
rough tally shows that about 60 per 
cent of the items on his legislative 
program this year were enacted, though 
not always in a manner completely to 
his liking. And, it is pointed out by 
Democrat leaders, there is another 
session of congress to come before 
the 1962 elections. 


Subsidies to Railroads 
Are Not in Offing 


There isn't likely to be any quick 
congressional action on an Interstate 
Commerce commission recommenda- 
tion that the government subsidize fi- 
nancially-faltering railroads in order 
to keep passenger and commuter trains 
in operation. The proposal, which the 
ICC made reluctantly, wasn't received 
with any widespread enthusiasm on 
Capitol Hill. Some railroads were cool 
towards the idea. The administration 
hasn't committed itself on the matter 
yet. 

By advocating direct federal subsi- 
dies, however, the ICC put fresh em- 
phasis on the problems of the rail- 
roads, which for years have been los- 
ing money on passenger operations. 
Experts say the problem has been ag- 
gravated by direct and indirect gov- 
ernment subsidies to other modes of 
transportation and by the fact that 
more and more persons have been us- 
ing automobiles to get to work. 

It is questioned whether passenger 
service by rail ever will pay for itself 
again. Many lines are subsidizing pas- 
senger operations themselves out of 
revenues from freight. 

The ICC, in its argument, cited this 
country's "population explosion,” the 
shift of population from rural to metro- 
politan centers, and suburban devel- 
opment, then warned: 

"Rail commutation service will be 
far more essential and much more 
widely used 10 years from now than 
it is today — assuming it is still avail- 


able." 


U. S. Mobile Missile 
Lead Spurs Soviet? 


A certain amount of wishful think- 
ing may be involved, but some top 
American officials feel this country's 
lead in mobile missiles was at least 
partly responsible for the resumption 
of nuclear tests by Russia. Their be- 


lief is that the Soviet Union does not, 
at the present time, have a missile 
system that can match that of the 
United States in flexibility. 

By flexibility and mobility, the offi- 
cials have in mind the Polaris missile, 
which is carried by submarines, and the 
Minuteman, which can be moved from 
place to place for launching. In re- 
suming nuclear tests, they argue, it is 
likely that Russia was prompted par- 
tially by a desire to offset an American 
advantage. 

The most common feeling in Wash- 
ington, however, is that the new tests 
of nuclear weapons by the Soviet 
Union were designed to keep the West 
guessing and the world in a turmoil. 


Need More Skilled Men 
On Farms of Nation 


America is not training enough men 
to run its farms, according to an offi- 
cial of the Office of Education. Duane 
M. Nielsen, whose credentials include 
B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. degrees from mid- 
western universities and several years 
of teaching vocational agriculture, 
makes these points: 

About 93,000 farm operators and 
workers die or retire each year. 

Each year about 200,000 farm boys 
reach 20 years of age, more than 
enough fo fill the vacancies. 

But only about 70,000 young men a 
year are being graduated from sec- 
ondary schools that teach vocational 
agriculture. 

Of the 70,000 who graduate, fewer 
than 25,000 take up farming as a life's 
work, 

Agriculture no longer is a field for 
those without specialized training, Mr. 
Nielsen points out. 


Defense Department Is 
Attempting to Spur 
Building of Shelters 


More than 100 army and navy engi- 
neers who took an intensive four-week 
training course are at work on a pro- 
gram to provide shelters from fallout 
for between 20 million and 30 million 
Americans by Dec. |. By the end of 
1962, according to the Defense de- 
partment's plan, shelter should be 
available for about 50 million. 

Congress appropriated some 200 
million dollars for the shelter program, 
which involves finding space in exis+- 
ing buildings, public and private. No 
construction of shelters is contemplat- 
ed at this time. 
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Feed Business Scoreboard 
(Continued From Page 23) 


SOUTHWEST Regional tonnage figures 
ranged from about the same 
to slightly below levels of Au- 
gust, 1960, in this reporting area. A sharp dip, ap- 
proaching 10 per cent, was reported in sales at re- 
tail in one sector of the region. Accounts receivable 
are down slightly from levels of a year ago. August 
tonnage was slightly below July figures in the 
Southwest, with little promise for any marked im- 
provement in the calendar quarter ahead. Farmers 
appear to be a little less optimistic than a year 
ago. Turkey tonnage has risen slightly, but this in- 
crease has been offset by a decline in broiler feed 
sales. The cotton crop appears spotty and many 
feeders have substantial investments in the crop. 


MIDDLE WEST August tonnage was above 
levels of August, 1960, in all 
sectors of the region. Retail 
sales were up an estimated 10 per cent from the 
corresponding month a year earlier. One reporter 
noted that accounts receivable were higher than a 
year previous, but others said that accounts re- 
ceivable were steady with a year earlier. August 
sales were ai little stronger than July levels and a 
slight improvement is forecasted for the three 
months ahead. In general, farmers appear to be 
more optimistic than they were a year ago. South- 
ern Minnesota and Iowa farmers are particularly 
cheered by excellent soybean and corn prospects. 


Some shortages of beet pulp have been noted. 


Wayne Sales Are Up, Net 


Rises Million Dollars 
CHICAGO — An increase in sales of 15 


per cent and more than a million-dollar rise 
in pre-tax earnings have been reported by 
Allied Mills, Inc., for the year which ended 
June 30. Sales in the 12-month period to- 
talled 122 million dollars, up about 1614 
millions from the year previous. 

Earnings amounted to $6,293,640, com- 
pared to 514 million for the 1959-60 period. 
Net earnings in the 1960-61 year came to 
$3.69 per share, up 67 cents from a year 
earlier. 

President Elmer W. Lenz noted that 
Wayne is utilizing data processing and cost 
analysis systems throughout its operation to 
improve operating efficiency. 


Ryde Announces New Dog 


Food at Sales Meeting 
CHICAGO — Plans for the coming sea- 


son were discussed and announcement of 
its new expanded dog food was made when 
Ryde & Co. held a sales conference here 
recently at the Oak Park Arms hotel. 

In charge of the meeting was President 
L. C. (Roy) Risberg and Secretary J. M. 
(Jim) Hartigan. Guest speaker was Louis 
Kanakis of Ralph Wells & Co. Also pres- 
ent as a guest was J. B. Spaulding of New 
Century Co. 

Ryde’s puffed dog food is the name of 
the company’s newest addition to its spe- 
cialized feed line. 
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WILLIAM SLUGG DIES 
MILWAUKEE — William G. Slugg, vet- 
eran local feed and grain merchant, died 
recently at the age of 78. He was founder 
and chairman of W. G. Slugg Seed & Fer- 
tilizer, Inc., which was established in 1919. 


Hubbard Unveils Beef 


Nutrition Facility 


MANKATO, Minn. — Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co. played host here Sept. 7 to 1,300 
cattle feeders from seven states in unveiling 
for the first time its impressive new beef re- 
search facility. State and local officials, in- 
cluding Mankato Mayor Rex Hill, also were 
on hand to assist in the program. 

The new beef project is situated on one 
of Hubbard’s three research farms just out- 
side Mankato. In addressing the feeder au- 
dience, President Ogden P. Confer, whose 
grandfather was a Hubbard founder, de- 
clared, “The search for knowledge is a con- 
tinuing pursuit in agribusiness.” 

The new cattle unit, Mr. Confer said, 
stresses the practical approach to feeding 
and management programs and is designed 
especially to reduce labor costs. 

Featured speakers on the one-day pro- 
gram were Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue 
University and Walter Slack, Omaha live- 
stock journal editor. Additional details on 
the Hubbard research operation and photos 
will appear in the October issue of The 
Feed Bag. — B. W. S. 


Wepking Feed Mill, Highland, Wis., has 
installed a new Blue Streak mixer, 


Grain Processing Corp. 


Expands Its Production 


MUSCATINE, Iowa — To meet in- 
creased sales demands, additional fermenta- 
tion facilities are being installed by Grain 
Processing Corp., according to Executive 
Vice President Frank J. Prochaska. 

The addition, according to the official, 
will make possible a 75 per cent increase 
in production potential. Grain Processing’s 
products include riboflavin, vitamin Bu, 
bacitracin, and a new pigmentation product, 


A-Zanth. 


Scholarships Awarded in 
Feed, Milling at K-State 


MANHATTAN, Kan. — Twenty feed 
and milling technology scholarships with 
a total value of $7,650, were awarded re- 
cently for current-year studies at Kansas 
State University, according to Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger. 

Dr. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling industries, 
reported that the scholarships are supported 
by the feed and milling industries and range 
in value from $250 to $500. Most of the 
awards, he noted, are for $400. 

Among the donors are Ralston Purina 
Co., Association of Operative Millers, Dixie- 
Portland Flour Mills, Inc., International 
Milling, Quaker Oats, Industrial Research, 
Weitz-Hettelsater, Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers association, Percy 
Kent Bag, Nebraska Consolidated, Wichita 
Flour Mill, and DCA Milling. 
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Enzymes are not new... 
You can depend NOPGRO 


A series of experiment station and prac- 
tical feedlot trials have proved that our 
enzyme product, Nopgro, when added to 
cattle feeds brings positive, profitable 
gains. We are ready to show you how to 
add it and what results you can expect. 

Nopgro is unique. It is a combination 
of fungal and bacterial fermentation prod- 
ucts, developed solely for animal feeding. 
We harvest the whole crop in order to 
include beneficial related nutrients. 

Our 35 years’ experience in biocatalyti- 
cal research has resulted in the only 
product with full quality control. Nopgro 
is uniform—a standardized product with 
known enzyme and other growth pro- 
moting activity in every batch. 


(enzymatic growth stimulant) 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
A RECENT UNIVERSITY* TRIAL 


*Name on request 
Number of steers: 24 (6 per lot) 
Breed: Black Angus 
Length of study: 140 days 


Basal Ration: © Low-moisture corn and cob meal; good 
alfalfa hay; plus the following protein and 
mineral supplement, fed at the rate of 1 Ib. 
per head per day: 


(percent) 
50% soybean oil meal ............... 71.0 
66% dry molasses product ......... 10.0 
Dicalcium phosphate ............... 5.0 
Ground limestone ................... 2.50 
tDiethylstilbestrol premix ........... 1.0 
Trace mineral premix ............... 0.25 
{Vitamin A and D2 premix ........... 0.25 


{Supplies 10 mg of diethylstilbestrol daily 


{Supplies 5000 USP units of vitamin A and 
1000 of D2 per pound of supplement 


Average protein content of total ration: approx. 10.5% 


SUMMARY OF IMPROVED PERFORMANCE DUE TO SUPPLEMENTAL NOPGRO 


Increased Response 
Lot Level of Nopgro Fed Avg. Daily Gain Average due to Nopgro (%) 
No. (Ib. /head /day) (Ib., 140 days) Feed /Gain Ratio . 
Gain Feed /Gain Ratio 

None 1.90 11.48 

il .005 2.10 10.69 10.0 6.9 
i .010 2.17 10.68 14.1 7.0 
IV .020 2.04 11.06 7.0 3.6 = 


NOPCO CHEMICAL. 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. « London, Can. « Mexico, DF. 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the V orld 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A&D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other prod: cts 
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nzymes that work 
FOR PROFITABLE RESULTS 


REMARKS ON RESULTS OF THIS UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT 
—and economic summary 


A substantial improvement in average daily 
gain and efficiency of feed utilization was noted 
in all three enzyme-supplemented lots as 
compared with the negative control. Optimum 
performance was observed at an input rate 
of .01 lb. of Nopgro per head per day. The 
dollars-and-cents value of the superior show- 
ing made by Lot III is given in the economic 
summary following. 


Economic Summary 


The information above reveals an increased 
profit of $5.04 per head as a result of feeding 
Nopgro (.01 lb. per head per day). Below are 
the calculations from which this figure is 
derived. 


(1) Improvement in average daily gain (0.27 lb. 
per head per day) x number of days on test (140) 
= 37.8 lb., increased live weight per animal. 


(2) Increased live weight per animal (37.8 Ib.) 
x arbitrary market value ($25 per cwt)=$9.45, 
gross improvement in market value per animal. 


COMPANY 


Co: veil, France « Sydney, Australia 
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(3) Average daily feed intake for Nopgro cattle 
(23.21 lb.) less average feed intake for control 
cattle (21.86 lb.)=1.35 lb. per head per day 
extra feed intake for Nopgro-fed animals. 


(4) Increased daily feed intake for Nopgro lot 
(1.35 lb.) x number of days on test (140) =189 lb., 


total increase in feed intake for each animal - 
receiving supplemental Nopgro. 


(5) Total increase in feed intake for Nopgro-fed 
cattle (189 lb.) x approx. value of composite 
ration=$4.41, total extra feed cost per Nopgro- 
fed animal. 


(6) Gross increase in market value of Nopgro- 
fed animals ($9.45) less extra feed cost ($4.41) 
=$5.04, increased profit per head due to presence 
of Nopgro in the ration. 


We now have a complete report on the above 
trial and those of other universities and com- 
mercial feedlots. For a round-up of all infor- 
mation on Nopgro, send the coupon. 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Agricultural Division 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Would like to have a round-up of information on 


Nopgro 


Name 


Street address 


City, zone, state. 
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/ From: PROCESS! 


In 1960 alone, Darrin 
MOBILES turned: 

finished farm-fresh formula’ 
feed on the / 


In 1960. alone, DAFFIN 
‘MOBILES solil/ 
1,423,900 tonsoF 
cial concentrate mis Ked_ri 


1960 alone, DAFEIN 


MOBILES sald’. 
500, 000 tons 
molasses blended info a 


tions made on farms of 


FROM DAFFIN OWNERS 
On every scheduled Fou 

stop, owners of DAFF 


farm supply items 


are making 
this sort of 


progress... 


HOW ABOUT 
YOU? 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabama-Birmingham-Montgomery * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgio-Perry * Idaho-Twin Falls + Mlinois-Springfield * Indiano-Indianapolis * lowa-Cedar Rapids + Kentucky-Shelbyville 
Michigan-Detroit-Grand Rapids * Minnesota-Rochester Mississippi-Jackson * Missouri-North Kansos City * Nebrasko-Omaha * New York-Syracuse-Tonawanda * North Corolina-Lauri 
Dakoto-Bismarck-Fargo-Minot * Qhio-Cleveland-Dayton-North Lima-Toledo * Oklahomo-Oklahoma City-Tulsa * Pennsylvania-Loncaster-Wexford * South Dakota-Sioux Falls * T K 
Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * Virginia-Falls Church-Richmond-West Norfolk Wisconsin-Oconomowoc * Canada: Alberta-Edmonton * Manitobo-Winnipeg * Ontario-Toronto 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING, DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORP., 3183 NORTH PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA, 
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\ 7, GRAINS FEED, 
Write today for all the facts! feed: equipment): 


Kracked 
Korn 


-QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


Every year it seems to take less time to 
fly across the ocean and longer to drive 
to work. 

SIDETRACKED 

Although the new father worked an 18- 
hour, seven-day week, he delayed an ap- 
pointment for a hurried trip to the hospital. 

“My name’s Jones,” he said to the nurse. 
“Is it a boy or girl?” 

Not answering, the nurse smiled, took 
him by the arm, and led him into a room. 
Gently she pulled back the covers and re- 
vealed three tiny heads. 

“Not boy,” she told him. “Boys!” 

He bent over, studied each briefly, then 
straightened. “We'll keep the one in the 
center,” he said, glancing at his watch and 
moving towards the door. “And tell my 
wife I'll try to stop by later.” 

Said the beatnik’s great granddaddy: “I 
don’t care what you’re inventing, Mr. Wh’t. 
ney. Keep your cotton-pickin’ hands off my 
gin!” 

* 
SLIGHTED 

The city worker on a street-building job 
complained to his foreman. 

“T've been on the job a week now, and 
you still haven’t given me a shovel.” 

“What are you complaining about,” re- 
plied the foreman. “You're getting paid 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the workman, “but all the 
other guys on this job have something to 
lean on and I don’t.” 


Hawkeye Philosopher: I know a fellow 
with a triple-Z rating. Even with cash they 
don’t trust him. 

ON FILE 

We've been saving these: 

Gentleman: One who doesn’t make passes 
— just overtures. 

Moon: Skylight. 

Nightclubs: Where persons with nothing 
to remember go to forget. 

Nursery: Bawlroom. 

Baby Sitter: A girl you hire to watch 
your television. 

Mealtime: When youngsters sit down to 
continue eating. 

Virus: A Latin word used by doctors to 
mean “your guess is as good as mine.” 

Opera: Where the fellow stabbed in the 
oack sings instead of bleeds. 

Puppy Love: The start of a dog’s life. 

Summertime: When it’s too hot to do 
the chores it was too cold to do last winter. 

* 

If you look like your passport photo, you 

probably need the trip. 


rh 


American enterprise is the art of making 
toeless shoes a fashion rather than a ca- 
lamity. 


Include summer-sweet 
alfalfa or grasses in your 
feeds the year around—by 
adding Dehy. 

Dehydrated alfalfa is na- 
ture’s richest single source of vita- 
mins, minerals, protein and un- 
known growth factor(s). 


Dehy speeds the process 
whereby ruminant animals turn 
feed into profitable gain. They'll 
gain faster on your feed—if it 
includes Dehy. 


Intuition is what enables a woman to 
contradict her husband before he says any- 
thing. 

INE 

“All my Great Dane does is chase sports- 

cars. 


“What's wrong with that?” said the vet- 
erinarian. “Many dogs chase cars.” 


“But,” replied the Dane owner, “mine 
catches them and buries them in the back- 
yard.” 


Many of us have entered the Metallic 
age — silver in the hair, gold in the teeth, 
and lead in the pants. 


Write for free booklet : 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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is a better BUY with : 
merica 
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Let’s examine two reasons why add- 
ing nf-180 to your pig feeds can be 
a real shot-in-the-arm for your sell- 
ing program. First, nf-180.. . 


improves feed performance 


nf-180 enables you to add exciting 
new claims to your feed tag (and to 
your feed advertising). Then nf-180 
backs up these new claims with per- 
formance that convinces even the 
most confirmed skeptics that here is 
a feed additive well worth the money. 
What kind of performance? First, 
nf-180 protects pigs against scours 
during the critical early growin 
period. This new nf-180 pig f 
program thereby extends the most 
effective protection against scours 
hog men have seen to date — the 
nf-180 sow feeding program which 
breaks the scours infection cycle. 
Combined with the sow program, 
‘this new nf-180 use gives you a 
surest way yet to sell prospects o: 
your feed program. (And you'll like 
the way nf-180 takes much of the 
risk out of hog feed financing.) 
Also, nf-180-medicated swine feeds 
are beneficial to hog-feed customers 
who are not commonly bothered by 
scours outbreaks in their pigs. The 
fact is, most apparently “good-doing” 
pigs actually could be doing still 


better . . . because even “healthy- 
looking” pigs usually have some 
scours holding down performance. 

nf-180 cleans up the intestinal 
tract. Clears up hidden stresses and 
constant disease drag. Speeds wei 
gains. Improves feed efficiency. 
duces stunting and setbacks. 

These new nf-180 performance 
claims are solidly backed by college 
research. Here are a few examples: 


College Test #1: Pigs receiving 
nf-180 from the third to eighth week 
showed 44% improvement in daily 
gain over unmedicated controls. 


College Test #2: Compared nf-180 
with unmedicated controls under 
relatively disease-free conditions; 
nf-180 still improved results. Pigs 
receiving nf-180 from the fourth to 
eighth week gained an extra 3.3 lbs. 
during the trial period . . . on 1.33 
Ibs. less feed per Ib. of gain. 


College Test #3: nf-180 was com- 
pared in starter feeds with five other 
commonly-used swine feed additives. 
nf-180-fed pigs showed the best daily 
gain and best feed conversion. 


College Test #4: Researchers stud- 
ied the value of feeding nf-180 to the 
sow and in the pigs’ feed. Pigs on 
the nf-180 program averaged 23.4 


now you can add this 
exciting new promise to 
your pig feeds 


REPORT 


on a new way to use nf-180° 
to build swine feed tonnage 


nf-180 gives your customers the most effective protection against 
pig scours ever devised. In addition, 
the overall performance of creep, starter and grower feeds...even 
on farms that ordinarily don’t have serious scours problems. 


nf-180 substantially improves 


_ of the controls scoured. 
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lbs. at six weeks compared to 20.27 
lbs. for the controls. 93% of the 
nf-180-fed pigs were raised to wean- 
ing, but only 83.3% of the non-medi- 
cated pigs. There was no scouring 
in the nf 180-fed litters, but 37.5% 


A second reason why nf-180 can 
spark hog feed sales is... 


the growing trend toward nf-180 


Today nf-180 is the foremost cm 
in helping turkeymen, egg producers 
broilermen, poultry breeders and 
swine producers prevent and control 
disease problems. 

If by chance you are not comp'ete- 
ly familiar with nf-180 and what it 
can do, you would find it an eye 
opening experience to talk vith 
farmers and feed men who us» it. 
Here are typical comments {om 
tape-recorded interviews: 

“nf-180 was the difference bet: = 
our staying in the hog busine: : 
selling out.” “We’ve tried all! the 
different products, and nf-180 i: the 
only thing that would raise pig for 

vo “I was weaning 6 pigs per 
With nf-180, I’m weaning 844.” __ 

It’s easy to add this kind a use 
to your swine feeds. Your He 3 & 
Clark salesman will be civign 7ou 
complete details soon. 


36 ptember, 19¢ 


BLUE BIRD 
SWINE FEED 


MEDICATED 


Hess & Clark promotion turns nf-180 
results into higher swine feed sales 


local advertising brings 
customers to your store 


nf-180-medicated swine feeds will be 
Pee heavily in the midwest “hog 
lt” during summer and fall months. 

Leading midwestern farm and hog 
magazines will carry a strong schedule 
of nf-180 swine feed advertising (the 
same kind of editorial ads that have 
been pre-selling hog raisers on the ef- 
fective sow program). 

The actual sales-boosting effective- 
ness of nf-180 advertising was demon- 
strated in a recent farm magazine sur- 
vey of 1,100 feed dealers in 11 states. 
55.7% of all dealers answering reported 
direct inquiries from nf-180 ads .. . an 
average of 8.9 inquiries per dealer. 
60.5% of the dealers said their sales of 
feeds containing nf-180 have increased 
this year. 

nf-180 magazine advertising will car- 
a dealer listings in leading farm states. 

hey will be supplemented by com- 
mercials over 30 prominent farm radio 


stations in 10 midweste tates. 


For ald in prevention of Bacterial 
Enteritis (Necrotic Enteritis, Necro 
or Black Scours) and Vibrionic 
(Bloody) Dysentery and for main- 
tenance of weight gains and im- 
provement of feed efficiency for 
baby pigs and growing swine. 


Follow directions on back of this tag. 


ACTIVE DRUG 
INGREDIENT: 
Furazolidone (nf-180) . . . 0.011% 
(100 grams) 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


advertising effort will bring you cus- 
FEED AG AIM . tomers prospects for nf-180 
in their swine feeds. Take full advan- 
...and how it gives you tage of this new business opportunity 
a stronger “claim” on by promoting nf-180 swine feeds. 
now tien STRONG LOCAL SELLING SUPPORT 
Your pig feeds are mighty impor- You can tie-in with 
tant business tools. They usually this strong line-up of 
give new customers their first and local selling help 
most lingering impression of your 
swine feeding program. Here is a selection of local promotional 
Pig feeds are usually compared materials you need to pre-sell custom- 


‘ neg ers and prospects on your nf-180-medi- 
on two points. One is their ability cated 


: ? give you the display needed to attract 
in Saver after survey as the hog attention . . . and to identify you and 
problem). as a source of nf-180 sow 
0 is performance. Does your and pig ls. 
feed help customers market more > 
pigs? Heavier, healthier pigs? At ad local 
less cost? paper give you wide coverage of the hog 
As you can see on the feed tag 
nin ive 6-page hand-out piece 
toe = foe shone lete de- 
eeds n the combined sow- , pig- 
better than any other drug or any protecting nf-180 program. A full color 
combination of drugs you can use. strip film and 16mm movie are also 
: available for your feeder meetings. 
— fits any feeding program Hess salesman 
| 4 a . at you get the free promotional help 
T Le new nf 180 pig protection plan you need. Get in touch with him soon. 
f ¥ versatile enough to fit just about | Or write us c/o the address below. 
.— 2 y swine feeding program. The 
1 0 gram level of furazolidone, fed ; 
ff - 5 weeks, appeals to most feed ANOTHER TONNAGE-BUILDING FEED PROMOTION IDEA FROM 
wmufacturers. In addition, there 
2 > two other options: 
2 


HESS & CLARK 
) gr. per ton — feed for 3 weeks 
of which plan you se- 
»— i ¢ for your pig feeds, germ-kill- 
:— ir nf-180 is the only medication ASHLAND, OHIO 
1§ tl t is consistently dependable in 

P: venting and controlling scours. 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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THOUSANDS OF “SOUND” IMPRESSIONS 
EED) 
eed 
ration fon as th 


By DR. C. F. HUFFMAN 
Michigan State University 


Are dairymen feeding the optimum 
levels of grain to their cows? In his 
presentation before the recent Wis- 
consin nutrition school for feed men, 
the prominent East Lansing authority 
expressed the belief that they are not. 
He recommends that dairymen feed 
grain according to the appetites and 
milk-producing abilities of their ani- 
mals and feels most could feed con- 
siderably more grain if they kept these 
measuring-sticks in mind. 


Our interest in heavier grain feed- 
ing to good cows was brought about 
by the field experiences of Donald 
Hillman of the Michigan State dairy 
department. He observed that many 
inherently high-milk- producing cows 
in Michigan produced poorly because 
of a lack of energy intake. 

In early lactation, cows producing 
60 pounds of milk a day were fed 15 
pounds of grain, but with poor rough- 
age this was not enough. Later in lac- 
tation, on the same amount of grain, 
the cows began to put fat on their 
backs but produced less and less milk. 
The dairymen partially dry up their 
cows by starving them in early lac- 
tation. 

There is no excuse for starving good 
cows at the present time. The revolu- 
tion in corn production is having a 
marked impact on the dairy business. 
Dairymen on many corn farms can 
produce energy (TDN) cheaper than 
by growing roughage crops. 

Plant breeders have done wonders 
with the corn plant. Modern fertiliza- 
tion and cultural methods have made 
large contributions to increased corn 


NUTRITION 


DR. SHORTY HUFFMAN 


yields, also. Corn grain yield has al- 
most doubled in this country during 
the past half-century. Grass and leg- 
ume yields have not kept pace with 
corn. A good corn crop yields about 
three tons of stover (without ears), 
about as much as hay land. In addi- 
tion, the corn plant yields a lot of corn 
grain. A dairyman can estimate the 
yield of grain by multiplying the total 
yield by 0.13 and by 0.2 to obtain the 
stover. 


Grain Not Culprit 

Many dairymen believe that heavy 
grain feeding, especially high-protein 
feeding, is responsible for mastitis and 
udder edema. Many experiments, how- 
ever, have shown that these udder 
troubles are not caused by grain feed- 
ing. In one experiment, feeding up to 
17 pounds of cottonseed meal per day 
did not aggravate mastitis. High-corn 
rations have been condemned as caus- 


Dairymen Are Urged 


Feed More Grain 
Boost Milk Output 


ing mastitis, udder edema, and “burn- 
ing cut” of the cows, Corn feeding up 
to 25 pounds daily did not avpear to 
increase the incidence of udder 
trouble. 

The way to get the most from corn 
is to feed the whole plant. The most 
practical way to do this is to use corn 
silage. It is the easiest crop to ensile. 
Ordinary silage, either grass or corn, 
preserved at the usual moisture con- 
tent (70 to 75 per cent) has a factor 
in it that reduces the cows’ appetite 
for dry matter. This is not due to in- 
creased water intake. On the farm, 
this effect is abolished by feeding six 
to 10 pounds of hay daily. Crops en- 
siled with low moisture content (about 
50 per cent) do not possess the appe- 
tite-depressing factor. 

Another way that we probably will 
be be using the entire corn plant other 
than as silage is to chop and dry the 
stover (stalks) right after corn pick- 
ing or field-dry the stalks and then 
chop. These stalks now left in the field 
after corn picking are far more nutri 
tions than formerly believed. This is 
due to the fact that the stalks of corn 
and sorghum are loaded with pith that 
is made up mostly of highly-digested 
fibrous compounds that are easily han- 
dled by the rumen microbes. 


Grasses and legumes on the othe~ 
hand are hollow-stemmed. Dry stalk: 
are as digestible as green stalks, anc 
rain does not wash out the nutrient 
as it does with field-cured hay. It i: 
obvious that we need to learn how t: 
preserve them. 


By pushing the pencil, I calculate 
that if we learned how to preserve anc 
use the corn stalks now wasted in thi 


(Concluded on page 50 
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HAVE “EXPERIENCED” 
ANTIBIOTICS 
THEIR PUNCH? 


This chart says ‘“‘NO, they haven’t!”’ 


LIN (COMPARED TO BASAL) FROM 1950 TO 1959 


(LEVEL OF PENICILLIN 4 TO 30 mg./Kg.) 


WEIGHT RESPONSE—% OF BASAL 


YEARS 1950 1951 1952 1953 


55 1956 1957 1958 1959 


19 
(No tests) 


For conclusive evidence of the continuous beneficial effects of PENICILLIN over a 10-year 
span, look at the above chart. These results, demonstrated by 63 poultry ration tests 
over the past decade, were reported by D. A. Heth, H. R. Bird and M. L. Sunde, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, at the Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference (Chicago, April 10, 1960). 


After 10 years, Pro-PEN (procaine penicillin) still tops all 
other antibiotics in tonnage...economy... effectiveness! 
Highly effective PRo-PEN is the most economical supplement 
you can buy. No other antibiotic can match its combination 
of low cost and high performance in stimulating growth and 


promoting efficient feed conversions in both poultry and 
swine rations. 


For assured stability, 


uniformity and quality 
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GRAM FOR GRAM —the cost per ton of fortifying poultry 
and swine rations is lower with procaine penicillin than with 
all other antibiotics—broad- or narrow-spectrum. Call your 
Merck Feed Products Representative today. Ask him for our 
latest quotations on PROo-PEN to help reduce your antibiotic 
inventory ... cut your antibiotic costs! 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


PRO-PEN 


. CHANGES IN WEIGHT RESPONSE OF CHICKS FED PENICIL I 
i 
| 
100 


CALIFORNIA PRESENTS THE 
CPM MODEL PELLET MILL 


-A BIG PERFORMER FOR BIG OPERATIONS 
PELLETING BULKY FEEDSTUFFS 


California proudly introduces an important addition to 
its line of pellet mills: the CPM Model “200”—a 
special-duty mill that has been designed, engineered, 
fully field tested, and is now offered to the industry as 
another CPM first. 

Equipped with its huge 200 HP motor, the CPM 
Model “200” swallows up the bulkiest, balkiest feed 
ingredients — such as alfalfa, beet pulp, barley, and a 
long list of other light materials — pellets them through 
a 600 pound die at more than double the capacity pos- 
sible with previous big-size standard pellet mills. This 
is without question the ideal machine for producing /,” 
and larger size pellets for dairy, feedlot and other large 
rough-duty operations. 

Featuring the exclusive CPM Full Power Gear Train 


Drive, standard on all CPM models, the Model “200” 
delivers to the pelleting die all the power you pay for. 
Not two-thirds. Not three-fourths. But the full 200 
horsepower output! Here is your assurance not only of 
greatest operating economy, but also of maximum 
safety, long and trouble-free service life. 

Whether your special-situation requirement calls for 
a Model “200” or a much smaller machine, you'll find 
that the complete CPM line offers you the widest, finest 
choice ever available. Now is a good time to see the 
man from CPM. His expert help and assistance may 
well mean a more highly profitable feed production 
program for you this year and the years ahead. 
Remember: More California Pellet Mills are sold today 
than all other makes combined! 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Foison Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany 
Atlanta * Columbus ¢ Davenport * Denver * Fort Worth 
Los Angeles * Mexico City * Minneapolis * Nashville 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Richmond « Seattle * St. Louis 
Toronto * Winnipeg * Also manufactured, sold amd serviced by 
Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia. 


CALIFORNIA 


PELLET MILLS 


Look at the size of the pellet die, 
shown here being positioned on 
the Model ‘'200"'! Die is more than 
twice the size used on largest 
standard model pellet mills today, 
yet is easily changed by means of 
built-in electric hoist. 


Charles‘'Ozzie"' Harris, manager of 
Delta Dehydrating Corp.'s Clarks- 
burg, California plant, checks pel- 
let run on CPM Model ‘'200"". This 
pellet mill is operated 24 hours per 
day during peak production peri- 
ods, producing both alfalfa and 
beet pulp pellets in 1%,” size. 
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Stationary and mobile milling are 
teamed with wool and mohair buying 
in an unusual Lone Star state agricul- 
tural business. The departments fit 
together well because 70 per cent of 
the sheep and goat men who sell to 
the firm purchase their feed require- 


ments from it. 


West Henry Feed Store at Hamilton 
in Hamilton county dates back to 
1938. Associated in its feed, seed, and 
grain department are John Dunlap and 
W. P. Lawson. Their company is lo- 
cated in a thriving trading hub of 
3,500 population 50 miles west of 
Waco, 

“Our combination of wool and mo- 
hair buying with feed processing has 
proved an ideal one,” John Dunlap, a 
farm-born native of Hamilton county, 
declared. “Texas produces most of the 
the world supply of mohair, and our 
customers include many of the coun- 
try’s top mohair producers.” 

West Henry Feed purchases wool 
and mohair in an area with a radius of 
about 25 miles. Depending on market 
demands, the company buys and re- 
sells 100,000 to 200,000 pounds of 
wool and 100,000 or more pounds of 
nohair a year. 


Feeding Territory 

West Henry’s feed sales area also 
ras about a 25-mile radius. Its most- 
listant customers live five miles far- 
her away and are served on an alter- 
iative-week basis by one of the firm's 
vair of Daffin mobile feed mills. 

However, the vast majority of mo- 
vile patrons are served every week on 
| well-established route basis. West 
denry has 75 regular customers for its 
ngbile units, Besides its weekly routes, 
t has others which are covered every 


e SELLING ¢ 


For This Texas Firm 


Wool Gathering 
Is Profitable Line 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Hamilton, Tex. 


WOOL-GATHERER JOHN DUNLAP 


second and every third week. In the 
peak period of feeding, which ranges 
from November through March, both 
mobiles are busy full-time. During 
the balance of the year, the two units 
alternate on route service, with the 
second mill filling in and handling 
hurry-up orders. 

A truck hauls concentrates to the 
mobile mill customers’ farms and trav- 
els right with the unit, The truck 
driver then assists the mill operator in 
on-farm processing. 

“We are in one of the Lone Star 
state’s most-diversified feeding sec- 
tions,” Texan Dunlap explained. “We 
have thousands of sheep and goats and 
many laying flocks.” Cattle also 
abound in Hamilton county. 

West Henry Feed Store’s feed ton- 
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nage is made up of 30 per cent for beef 
animals, an equal percentage for dairy 
cows, 15 per cent in poultry rations, 
15 per cent in beef feeds, and five per 
cent each in feeds for swine and goats. 


Business Procedures 

The Hamilton business. operates 
from seven in the morning to 5:30 
P.M. five days a week, closing at noon 
on Saturday. 

Its simple but complete record- 
keeping system, directed by Mrs. Ruth 
Dunlap, maintains up-to-date daily to- 
tals of income and expenditures. Com- 
posites are posted monthly. West Hen- 
ry Feed Store has been commended by 
Internal Revenue service for the sim- 
plicity and clarity of its records. 

A handy form, devised by Mr. Dun- 
lap, is completed by the foreman when 
each customer places his order. Used 
only at the stationary plant, this form 
obviates the need for filling in a num- 
ber of duplicate records and is used 
directly for billing purposes. West 
Henry’s stationary mill is devoted en- 
tirely to custom-made rations. 

Its equipment includes a 60-horse- 
power hammer mill, 1!4-ton vertical 
mixer, syrup machine, and 1)-ton 
horizontal mixer. Most custom orders 
processed at the plant are for from two 
to 10 sacks of feed. 

Feed processed at the stationary 
plant is packed exclusively in reproc- 
essed burlap sacks. 


Mobile Business 
West Henry Feed entered mobile 
feed milling, Mr. Dunlap explained, 
when it was forced to choose between 
the purchase of a mobile mill or bulk 
delivery equipment. The decision was 
made in July,‘ 1958, when the firm re- 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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“Carry the ball” 


Ever since the origin of football, the man selected to “carry the ball” on 
a critical play has been the one who can be counted on to gain the neces- 
sary yardage. Since 1925, the expression has been in common usage, 
applying to the leader in any field of endeavor. Today, the man—or the 
company—that “carries the ball’”-is a leader, one with proved ability to 
get the job done on important assignments. 


Ever since the origin of the dehydrated alfalfa industry, Small’s Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa has been the brand that has “carried the ball.” Every 
major improvement in product resulting from improved techniques of 
harvesting, dehydrating, storing and shipping has been available first in 
the Small brand. Today, as always, Small’s is the recognized leader in 
quality and value. That’s why experienced feed buyers who “know the 
score” still select Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa to “carry” the ball in their 
feeds. 


ARCHER - DANIELS- MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


BOX 356 e@ . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR FEEDS 
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PASTURE IN THE BAG 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN —— 


The need for better utilization of 
the forage crops of this country was 
again brought to the forefront at the 
recent seventh technical alfalfa con- 
ference in Albany, Calif. There is a 
great need to learn more about what 
can be done with the various forages 
to increase their value to the farmer 
who grows them and to the farmer 
who feeds them, either in their natural 
growing state or as processed feeding 
materials. 


The potential for making improve- 
ments is great indeed, because so little 
has yet been done in this direction as 
compared to the utilization research 
which has been done with crops such 
as grains, 

It has been demonstrated many 
times that there is a factor or a com- 
bination of factors in legumes and 
grasses which improves the gains of 
four-footed animals, improves their 
outward appearance, enhances their 
ability to reproduce, and strengthens 
the livability of their offspring. These 
are the qualities of the forage crops 
which should make it possible for the 
farmer-stock grower to realize more 
from his pastures and his animal agri- 
cultural endeavors. 


More Study Needed 

Until such time as sufficient effort 
is put into the big job of fractionation 
and study of the nutritional value of 
the various components, enough can- 
not be known of the full possibilities 
inherent in these crops. 

It was not until the early years of 
the 1930's that any major improve- 
ment in the processing of forage crops 
was made since the days when baling 
was introduced, Baling of hay was pri- 
marily a way of making easier the 
handling of the crop and did little to- 
wards conservation of the values in 
the growing plant. Later, ensiling came 
into use and did a fair job of preserv- 
ing at least some of the values to a 
greater extent than did sun-curing 
and baling. 

Dehydration, in the earliest years of 
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its use, did not do a highly-creditable 
job of improving preservation and 
utilization. But over the intervening 
years a great deal has been accom- 
plished in both the physical handling 
of the crop and the preservation of 
its nutritional properties. Much of this 
has been accomplished through the in- 
‘genuity and aggressivensss of the folks 
within the dehydrating industry. 
Much of this has been accomplished 
through the ingenuity and aggressive- 
ness of the folks within the dehydrat- 
ing industry. Much of it came about 
because of the necessity to lower costs 
and to reduce the amount of hand 
labor. 

The actual expenditure of funds to 
do fundamental research to determine 
the real causes of the increase in gain 
of animals receiving dehydrated alfalfa 
in their diets, or their better reproduc- 
tive performance, has been exceeding- 
ly small in relation to the same type 
of research on other crops the farmer 
grows and uses. A great deal more has 
been spent on ways and means of pre- 
serving some of the known valuable 
factors than has been expended in 
seeking for greater knowledge of oth- 
er unidentified factors which present- 
ly appear to be of probably greater 
importance than such things as the 
carotene or the B-vitamins, of which 
the dehydrated green forage crops are 
such good sources. 


Forage Work Lags 

When we think of wheat and corn 
and realize the value of the many frac- 
tions and the diversity of the usage of 
the grains and their fractions it seems 
almost amazing that more work has 
not already been done in thorough ex- 
amination of the forage crops. 

In terms of total dollar value, for- 
age crops as both pasture and harvest- 
ed material equal or exceed the value 
of the total corn crop. Yet the time, 
effort, and dollars expended on for- 
age crop utilization research, both pri- 
vate and public, has been pitifully 
small in comparison with those spent 


in examining the yellow grain. 

This is a situation which the mem- 
bers of the dehydrating industry hope 
can be improved. Through the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators association, research 
funds have been expended over the 
past dozen years to learn more about 
the proper application of dehydrated 
forages in the economical growing of 
all species of animals. A small fraction 
of the expenditures has been devoted 
to investigations on the composition of 
the forages themselves. 

The amount of money devoted to 
research by the association has been 
considerable when viewed in the light 
of the size of the industry and total 
value of the processed crop represent- 
ed. The portion of the total harvested 
forage crop which is put through the 
dehydration process, while it has in- 
creased greatly in the short life of the 
industry and continues to increase, still 
is probably not great than two per 
cent. 

The total green forage crops of our 
country need and deserve a far greater 
effort in seeking beter utilization than 
possibly can be given through the ef- 
forts of a body representing only two 
per cent of their total. 

Work was reported at the alfalfa 
conference on the coumestrol or estro- 
genic factor present in legumes. This 
estrogen was isolated and characterized 
by the workers at the Western Utiliza- 
tion Research & Development divi- 
sion. A great deal of investigation is 
continuing in the western laboratory 
and cooperatively with the Forage & 
Range Research branch of USDA and 
various state experiment stations to 
learn more about its occurrence with 
relation to environment, forage vari- 
ety, and stage of growth. 


A chick growth-promoting factor in 
dehydrated alfalfa was reported by 
workers at the western laboratory and 
a need was expressed for further work 
in fractionation of the plant to yield 
components more potent in this factor 
and other nutritional entities. 


It is reports such as these that re- 
emphasize the urgent need. for greater 
effort in exploring all the possibilities 
for improvement which we feel sure 
are there and which only time, money, 
and wisely-directed effort can bring 
out. 


Battle Creek (Neb.) Grain Co. is construct- 
ing a new feed mill, which includés a 60- 
foot scale, roller mill, overhead bulk stor- 
age totaling 2,500 bushels, overhead au- 
gers, and an office. ; 
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— Wool Gathering 


(Continued from page 41) 


ceived its first Daffin. A eompanion 
unit was added two years later. 

To date, the company has moved 
more than a million pounds of molas- 
ses through its mobiles, Its concen- 
trates are supplied by Swift & Co.'s 
feed mills at Brownwood and Waco. 
West Henry has storage for 35,000 
pounds of molasses. 

“We decided on mobile milling,” 
John Dunlap added, “because all our 
competitors appeared to be choosing 
bulk delivery. We wanted to have a 
distinct service to offer.” 


Since the inception of its mobile 
milling operation, West Henry has ad- 
hered closely to a route system. Metal 
thermometers given to customers and 
prospects carry a sales message in be- 
half of the firm’s mobile service. 

“During the summer months, we do 
more feed procesing through the mo- 
biles than at our stationary mill,” Mr. 
Dunlap added. 

West Henry does not require that 
its on-farm grinding and mixing cus- 
tomers buy its concentrates, but it 
maintains a continuing education pro- 
gram which urges them to do so. The 
firm does no financing and confines 
credit to 30 days except when sound 
accounts arrange in advance for longer 
terms. West Henry reckons that it 
makes a fair profit even on those cus- 
tomers who use its mobile processing 
but do not buy its concentrates. 


Cottonseed Area 

“This is cottonseed-hull country,” 
John Dunlap pointed out, “and we use 
eight to 10 tons a day of hulls.” Vir- 
tually all the hull processing is carried 
on at the stationary mill in Hamilton. 

“Our feeders are cottonseed-mind- 
ed,” he continued, “and we use cot- 
tonseed as the protein source for all 
our rations except those for poultry 
and swine.” 

Varied Business 

Fly sprays and insecticides are 
heavy-volume sellers in the summer 
months at Hamilton. West Henry 
Feed Store also moves a substantial 
volume of broad-spectrum antibiotic 
products for poultry, calves, and sheep. 
When a traveling circus played Hamil- 
ton last spring, John Dunlap supplied 
the oats for its one-unit “herd” of 
elephants. 

The company has storage for 11,500 
bushels of grain in five steel tanks. Its 


WOOL-MINDED RUTH & JOHN DUNLAP 


Their bookkeeping system is exemplary. 


total payroll includes six to 10 em- 
ployes, depending on seasonal feed 
demands. 

Mobile operators are paid an incen- 
tive of 50 cents per batch for every 
batch in excess of 30 which they proc- 
ess in the course of a work week. 

Unity-minded West Henry Feed 
Store is active in the Texas Grain & 


WEST HENRY FEED STORE 295] 
MOBILE SERVICE 


Phone 315 - Day Permit No. 320 
Phone 474 - Night 


Hamilton. Texas 


SIMPLE but accurate bookkeeping is 
facilitated for West Henry Feed Store, 
Hamilton, Tex., by this handy form, 

which is filled in as each customer places 
his order. The firm has been commended 

by Internal Revenue service for the 
simplicity and clarity of its record-keeping. 


Feed association, Texas Seedsmen’s as- 
sociation, and Texas Sheep & Goat 
Raisers’ association. John Dunlap 
works closely with the local veterinari- 
an and gives financial and moral sup- 
port to 4-H club youngsters. 


Under the progressive leadership of 
its owners, this Hamilton (Tex.) agri- 
cultural center has combined wool and 
mohair buying, stationary milling, and 
on-farm processing into a nearly $300,- 
000 annual sales volume — and one 
which is showing healthy gains each 
year. 


Feed Ingredients Group 
To Hear GE Specialist 


DELAVAN, Wis. — An address by John 
M. Coppinger of General Electric Co. will 
be a highlight of the National Feed Ingre- 
dients association convention, scheduled for 
Sept. 27-29 at Lake Lawn lodge here. 

Mr. Coppinger of Phoenix, Ariz., is se- 
nior instructor in market training for his 
firm. Previously, he served on the faculties 
of the University of Maryland and Johns 
Hopkins University, and more recently was 
senior associate for Phillips Marketways, 
Chicago. 

To speak on the last day of the conven- 
tion, the specialist has chosen for his topic, 
“What Makes Your Buyer Tick — Psy- 
chologically.” 


Amburgo President's Son 
Named Wisconsin Agent 


MADISON, Wis. — Marvin N. Golden 
has been appointed field representative in 
Wisconsin by the Amburgo Co., Philadel- 
phia, it has been announced by his father, 
Samuel, its president. The new appointee 
will reside here with his family. 

For the past five years, Marvin Golden 
has been Amburgo’s assistant manager of 
office sales, traveling extensively with com- 
pany representatives throughout the coun- 
try. He has participated actively in various 
nutrition schools and his firm’s own nutri- 
tion program at the Amburgo demonstra’ 
tion farm. 

A graduate of Admiral Farragut Acad- 
emy, the junior Mr. Golden completed two 
years’ army service in the veterinary field. 


Domann's Farm Supply, Mauston, Wis., 
has installed a new Prater drag feeder. 
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THERE’S A MORTON MIXING SALT FOR EVERY 


(WELL, ALMOST EVERY PROBLEM!) The full line of Morton Trace- 
Mineralized Mixing Salts includes specially formulated salts for 
poultry, swine, cattle and sheep. (None for giraffes, however. 
Maybe next year, if the market expands... .) 


New Multi-Purpose Mixing Salt contains six specially selected 
trace minerals for cattle, sheep and mature hogs. Like all Morton 
Mixing Salt, it contains a new and improved anti-segregation 
agent, and its trace mineral compound is water insoluble. 


New Poultry Mixing Salt is the most flexible product of its kind 
on the market. Containing higher levels of essential trace minerals 
for poultry, it can be used in varying amounts for optimum results. 


New Swine Mixing Salt for growing swine contains a high level 
of zinc to promote maximum growth and aid in the prevention of 
parakeratosis. 


Morton also offers lodized Mixing Salt and Special Mixing Salt. 
All five Mixing Salts are backed by Morton research and quality 
control, and all are available anywhere in the country. 


For more information, ask your Morton Representative, or write: 
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Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


: 


Ray Ewing Co. Names 


Sanders Vice President 


PASADENA, Calif—Benjamin G. San- 
ders has joined Ray Ewing Co. as vice pres- 
ident, according to President Ray Ewing of 
the feed addi:ive manufacturing firm. Mr. 
Sanders came to the firm from Rocky 
Mountain Phosphates, Inc., Butte, Mont. 


BEN SANDERS 


He will continue as a member of the 
Rocky Mountain directorate. Mr. Sanders 
is to assist in the expansion and diversifica- 
tion of Ewing’s product line for the feed 
industry, President Ewing reported. 

Before joining Rocky Mountain Phos- 
phates, Mr. Sanders for several years was 
associated with the feed phosphate opera- 
tion of International Minerals & Chemical 


Corp., Skokie, Ill. 


Nebraska Boiler Begins 


Big Expansion Program. 


LINCOLN, Neb. — A million-dollar ex- 
pansion program has been undertaken by 
Nebraska Boiler Co. to produce annually 
more than five million dollars’ worth of 
boilers, according to President W. F. Harder. 

The new plant is being constructed on a 
10-acre tract and is expected to be in opera- 
tion before the end of the year. Encompass- 
ing 75,000 square feet of factory floor 
area, the factory’s measurements are 500 by 
150 by 40 feet high. A separate office build- 
ing, 4,000 feet square, is included in the 
plans. 

Production of the new plant will include 
high-pressure steam boilers ranging from 10 
to 3,000 horsepower, low-pressure heating 
boilers, heat exchangers, and burner and 
control systems. Olson Construction Co., 
Lincoln, is the builder. 


Soybean Hulls Seen as 
Efficient Cattle Feed 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — Soybean hulls 
prabably can be used efficiently as a feed, 
according to Neil Bradley, University of 
Kentucky agricultural experiment station 
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beef researcher. Mr. Bradley reported fa- 
vorable results from feeding the hulls in 
several forms. 

A dozen steers fed pelleted hulls averaged 
114 pounds’ daily gain, he said. Daily gains 
of 1.12 pounds were reported in steers 
given ground hulls, and for those on flaked 
hulls, Mr. Bradley added, gains amounted to 
1.2 pounds per day. 

It required 916 pounds of flaked hulls per 
100 pounds of gain, compared with 966 for 
those on ground hulls and 722 for animals 
fed pellets. Pelleting, Mr. Bradley reported, 
apparently helped the steers utilize the feed 
more efficiently. Vitamin A was the only 
supplement used. 


Borden Poultry Science 
Award to Fredric Hill 


UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa. — Named 
recently as winner of the 1961 Borden 
award in poultry science was Prof. Fredric 
W. Hill, chairman of the department of 
poultry husbandry at the University of 
California. 

Constituting a gold medal and $1,000, 
the award was presented at the annual meet- 


DR. FRED HILL 


ing of the Poultry Science association, held 
at Pennsylvania State University here. John 
H. McCain, vice president of the Borden 
Co. Foundation, Inc., made the presenta- 
tion. 

Dr. Hill earned bachelor and master of 
science degrees from Penn State and his 


doctorate from Cornell University. He was 
cited for outstanding contributions in the 
study of energy in poultry nutrition as well 
as for other work. 


Lucas Products Names 
Field Sales Manager 


BEDFORD, Iowa — Appointment of 
A. W. Oberwetter as field sales manager for 
its concentrate & premix division has been 
announced by Lucas Products Co. Mr. 


A. W. OBERWETTER 


Oberwetter came to the firm from Pride 
Seed Corn Co., Glen Haven, Wis. 

With this firm, he was zone sales man- 
ager for nine years. He will be in charge 
of Lucas’ Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska 
areas. 


Daffin Mobile Equipment 


Used in Penn State Test 


UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa. — A newly- 
developed Pelletmobile and a Feedmobile 
(pictured here), both products of Daffina 
Mfg., Lancaster, Pa., were used recently by 
Pennsylvania S:ate University nutritionists 
in a public demonstration of pelleting sheep 
and swine rations, according to the firm. 


Orchard grass and white corn were 
ground and mixed by the Feedmobile and 
the pelleting process was handled by the 
newer development. Witnessing the opera- 
tions were some 50 agriculture school per- 
sonnel as well as farmers, feeders, and live- 
stock men. 

Penn State Nutritionist Robert Cowan 
explained that the three-eighth-inch -pellets 
produced would be used to determine the 
effects of low and high nitrogen in orchard 
grass used for pelleted feeder lamb rations. 


The lamb ration mixtures consisted of 
66 per cent orchard grass, containing 40 
pounds and 100 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, and 33 per cent white corn with vari- 
ables in protein level and vitamin A content. 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF SCOURS 
PROTECTION ? 


There are several products that will help prevent or treat outbreaks of scours (bac- : 
terial swine enteritis). 
But, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. The single 
exception is Pro-STREP. 
Pro-StreP, an effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin, will help 
prevent scours at a lower cost than any other single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
spectrum! And, that’s not all. Pro-Strep also helps stimulate appetites, promote 
growth and improve feed efficiency. 
University tests have repeatedly demonstrated the value of a combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in fortifying swine rations. The majority of published reports 
on this combination have been based on PRo-STREP. 
That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want . . . an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and help prevent “necro” .at a lower 
unit cost. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination. . PRO -STREP-: 


Penicillin and Streptomycin WT 
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Superior Feed Mills Is 
Bought by Mid-America 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Superior Feed 
Mills, Inc., has been purchased for an un- 
disclosed sum by Mid-America Corp., an 
Oklahoma City finance business, it has been 
announced by Presidents W. W. Whiteman 
Jr. of Mid-America and B. D. Eddie of 
Superior. 

The two officials reported that all Su- 
perior’s common stock was included in the 
purchase and that Mid-America has re- 
tained an option to buy or lease the feed 
firm’s research & demonstration farm, lo- 
cated immediately northwest of the city. 


A reportedly multi-million-dollar transac- 
tion, the purchase will not result in changes 
in Superior’s management or operating polli- 
cies, President Whiteman said. Mr. Eddie 
has accepted a 10-year contract to continue 
as president and general manager, it was 
disclosed. 

“Even though our operations already 
have expanded beyond the state borders,” 
Mr. Whiteman noted, “we will continue to 
be an ‘Oklahoma-oriented’ company.” He 
said Superior will play a major role in Mid- 
America’s future growth. 

Mr. Eddie observed, “Even though we 
now are becoming a subsidiary of Mid- 
America, we will continue to operate as we 


have in the past .. .” Mr. Eddie and his 
brother, Kamil, founded Superior Feed 
Mills, Inc., in 1908. 

The business distributes its products 
throughout Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas, 
operating some 600 retail outlets. Report- 
edly one of the largest automated mills in 
the country, Superior has a capacity of 800 
tons of finished feeds in a 24-hour period. 

Mr. Eddie has served as president of the 
Oklahoma and Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers associations and has served on the 
board of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association for 20 years. 

For his contributions to the success of 
4-H clubs in the Southwest and to Future 
Farmers of America activities, President 
Eddie has been named an honorary master 
farmer of FFA and an honorary 4-H club 
leader. 


% 


Grant Provides Special 


Wyoming Ruminant Study 

LARAMIE, Wyo. — Under a three-year 
research grant of $3,570 per year, two Uni- 
versity of Wyoming scientists, T. R. Var- 
nell and R. W. Rice, will study the volatile 
fatty acid relationship to the utilization of 
energy in the ruminant. 

The announcement comes from Agricul- 
ture Dean N. W. Hilston, who said the 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY WALT MILLER 


“Why should we sex them; let them find out for themselves!" 


funds to support the graduate assistantship 
were granted by the agricultural research 
center of Stanford Research Institute, South 
Pasadena, Calif., from the James G. Boswell 
Foundation. 


New Advertising Agency 
Chosen by Blatchford 


WAUKEGAN, Ill. — Appointment of 
Presba-Muench, Inc., Chicago, as its new 
advertising agency has been announced by 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. President Frank 
Boling said the move was one of the firm's 
first steps in developing a new sales and 
merchandising program. 

President Boling reported that Blatch- 
ford’s plans, already underway, include 
conducting additional research and product 
development as well as carrying out “in- 
tensive, personalized cooperation with our 
dealers and distributors in their various com- 
munities.” 

The officer added that his company also 
plans to make the Blatchford franchise in- 
creasingly more valuable in the coming 
months. 


Sales Manager Cummings 


Now Specifide Director 


INDIANAPOLIS — Sales Manager 
Keith C. Cummings of Specifide, Inc., has 
been elected to the firm's directorate. Ap- 
pointed general sales manager last January, 
Mr. Cummings also is head of the compa- 
ny’s Iowa division, which has headquarters 
at Des Moines. 

Comprising the board of directors, besides 
the sales manager, are John O. Beasley, 
president and chairman, and William L. 
Brickson, Charles Pickard, Walter Muss- 
mann, and Leslie Howell. 

Aggressive programs initiated in the past 
year to strengthen its competitive position 
in its 10-state marketing area “have resulted 
in a substantial improvement in our profit 
picture compared with a year ago,” Mr. 
Beasley declared. 


Committeemen Appointed 
By Machinery Makers 


KANSAS CITY — Its awareness of con- 
tinuing world and national changes and 
their effects on its own operation have re- 
sulted in the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers association appointing a num- 
ber of committeemen to keep apprised of 
the transitions. 

Harold Alsted, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., was named to the national defense 
committee; Ralph Williams, B. F. Gump 
Co., industrial practices; Vernon Hayes, 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., mem- 
bership. 

R. F. Merwin, Eriez Mfg. Co., public 
relations; George F. Thomas, Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., resolutions; and John Dodgen, 
Dodgen Industries, Inc., conventions & ex- 
hibits. 

“We believe the united efforts of all of 
us interested in a progressive agriculture 
are vital to the continuation of the kind of 
life we now enjoy,” according to GPMMA 
President C. Robert Myers of Myers-Sher- 
man Co. 
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Gifts Disallowed 

Every year gifts made in good faith 
are disallowed only because the donor 
waited too long in deciding to make 
the gift. A gift made in contemplation 
of death will often wind up being 
taxed to the donor’s estate if it is made 
within three years before his death 
and it is found that he made the gift 
as a substitute for a testamentary gift 
rather than to effect a purpose which 
may be considered immediate. Federal 
estate tax law presumes that a transfer 
made less than three years before 
death was made in contemplation of 
death. The estate must prove it was 
not so made if it is to escape the tax. 


That is why it is better to make 
gifts while you are in good health and 
while still active in business. 


If gifts are made with valid lifetime 
purposes, such as reducing income tax 
liability or providing immediate assist- 
ance to one’s children or setting up a 
gift program for equal treatment of 
all children, chances are good these 
transfers are likely to escape tax. 


A gift to be considered a gift must 
have no strings attached. If the donor 


available on request. 


THOMPSON - HAYWARD 


P. 0. Box 768 @ Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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retains any right to the use or enjoy- 
ment of the property, it will result in 
its taxation. Sometimes rights are re- 
tained which, even though they are so 
slight as to be considered absent by 
the donor, result in a tax. 


Different rules apply to transfers al- 
ready made than apply to transfers still 
in the contemplative stage. The ones 
which apply to transfers not yet made 
(future interests) are much stricter. 
Many of them can be taxed even if no 
rights are retained and even if they 
are not made in contemplation of 
death. Experience indicates that the 
longer one waits before making a 
transfer, the more difficult it will be 
to prevent application of estate taxes. 
Transfers already made should be re- 
viewed. In certain instances retained 
rights under such transfers must be 
given up more than three years be- 
fore death if estate taxes are to be 
avoided. 

Life insurance on one’s self can now 
successfully be disposed of without be- 
ing included in one’s estate for estate- 
tax purposes. This has been true since 
late in 1954. How long it will receive 
this treatment is uncertain. Life insur- 
ance holds many other advantages 
from a planning standpoint. 

It is a means of assuring sufficient 


Customize your feed program with 


Here is an economical way to formulate your cattle feeds, insuring nutritional balance 
without duplication. T-H Ruminant Pre-Mix combines Vitamins A, D and E with trace 
minerals at optimum growth levels. Nutritional assistance and additional additives 


liquid funds to prevent the forced sale 
of other assets to pay estate charges. 
It is not subject to probate and admin- 
istration expenses, or to shrinkage. In- 
come which accumulates while the 
funds are held by the insurer during 
the lifetime of the insured is not sub- 
ject to income tax either while it is 
accumulating or upon payment to the 
beneficiaries. In most instances even 
if the proceeds are paid to beneficiaries 
in installments none of the proceeds 
will be taxable income to the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Feed men are advised to read again 
the August column giving steps to 
consider in planning the disposal of an 
estate, adding to the advice the gift 
considerations discussed this month. 


Kellogg's Gordon Veeder 
Dies Suddenly at 42 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich. — The death 
of Gordon Veeder, assistant sales manager 
for its feed division, has been announced 
by the Kellogg Co. Mr. Veeder, 42, joined 
the firm as a sales representative at Manka- 
to, Minn., in 1955. 

In 1957, he was transferred to Battle 
Creek as assistant to the sales manager. Mr. 
Veeder was appointed to the feed division 
in 1959. A native of South Bardman, Mich., 
he worked for B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
Cadillac Paper Products Co. before joining 
Kellogg’s. 
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numerous. programs being 
ducted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 


OK To better satisfy, the needs of our = 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed S : 

Chemical Division maintains a skilled 

Bs and highly-qualified staff of feed nutri- =; 

tionists. Constantly in touch with the l= 

Rv\ Irs 

wae stands ready to supply any necessary is % 

>> information of consultation concerning 

= state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation. 
it is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 
= better feeds through more effective use of feed additives. You eet : 
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country, we could discontinue raising 
hay equal to the combined areas of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 

Corn stalks are equal to most hay in 
energy (TDN) but are low in protein, 
phosphorus, and vitamin A, compared 
with high-quality hay. 

Corn prices are on their way down 
(unless altered by government pro- 
grams) and yields are going up. Hay 
prices are going up and yields are 
standing still. That is why we need to 
take a new look at corn as dairy feed. 

For years, dairymen have been told 
to feed more forage and less grain to 
lower cost. This may have been true 
at one time but it is not any more on 
corn-producing farms. Good hay is 
hard to make in areas of high humidity 
and rainfall during the haying season. 
Also forages lose their high nutrition 
value with maturity while the corn 
plant gains in value. 

That is the reason for ensiling as 
near maturity as possible, or at about 
70 per cent moisture. The gain is in 
two dimensions: more nutrients per 
acre and per ton of silage. 


Seek Higher Output 

Cheap grain means that dairymen 
ought to increase their sights for milk 
production per cow. A considerable 
number of cows in all breeds could be 
producing between 20,000 and 25,000 
pounds of milk a year if they were fed 
uv to their full capacity to produce. 
Most of our really good cows are un- 
derfed today. Feeding for full produc- 
tion would be much more profitable. 

All good dairy farmers know high- 
producing cows make the most profit. 
Michigan DHIA cows averaged 11,- 
200 pounds of milk last year. It is rec- 
ognized generally there is no other 
way to increase milk production of 
most of these cows except with more 
liberal grain feeding. 

It is well known to good dairymen 
on a testing program that a cow pro- 
ducing 14,000 pounds of milk is about 
twice as profitable as a cow producing 
10,000 pounds, and about three times 
as profitable as a 7,000-pound-produc- 
ing cow. The cow with a production 
record of 25,000 pounds is three or 
four times as profitable as the 14,000- 
pound-producing cow. 

Our best cows pay no attention to 
the law of diminishing returns. They 
keep right on paying off in extra milk 
for all the good feed we can get them 
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to eat, Only their appetites put a limit 
to their ability to increase in milk pro- 
duction and profit. 


Varying Levels 

We have investigated the effects of 
feeding the same cow different levels 
of grain during different lactations. 
For instance, our cow A6 was fed 
3,547 pounds of: grain during her 
fourth lactation and produced 10,486 
pounds of FCM (four per cent fat- 
corrected milk). In her fifth lactation, 
she received 5,846 pounds of grain 


Corn Products Employes, 
Children Win Schooling 


NEW YORK CITY — Valued at from ° 


$100 to $1,800, 36 college scholarships 
have been awarded under the George Moff- 
ett scholarship program to employes and 
children of employes of Corn Products Co. 
The program is sponsored by Whitehall 
Foundation, Inc. 


Recipients maintaining satisfactory stan- 
dards will retain their scholarships during 
four years’ college attendance or until their 
degree requirements are completed. The 
program is named in honor of George M. 
Moffett, a past president of the firm and 
principal benefactor of the founda‘ion. 


Eligible for the scholarships are all em- 
ployes of Corn Products and their children. 
Selections are made by scholarship officers 
at Princeton University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard University. 


Pfizer Chooses Whelden 


Teaching Award Winner 


UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa. — Henry C. 
Whelden Jr., University of Maine exten- 
sion poultry specialist, has won the firm's 
$1,000 extension teaching award for 1961, 
it has been announced by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

Established by the firm in cooperation 
with the Poultry Science association, the 
award was presented recently at the asso- 
ciation’s convention on the campus of Penn- 
sylvania State University here. 

Mr. Whelden earned national recognition 
last year by initiating a mail-in production 
record service for poultrymen. In the pro- 
gram, records are summarized quickly by 
data-processing machines to pinpoint pro- 
duction needs and achievements for Maine 
poultry producers. 

Pfizer said that the program now is the 
nucleus of a system to be sponsored by the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers council, the 
extension services, and the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. Mr. Whelden is 
a University of Connecticut alumnus. 


Unity Grist Mill, Manchester, N. H., has 
purchased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Reservation Feed Mill, Wapato, Wash., is 
adding bulk storage bins to increase its 
capacity by about one-fourth. 
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and produced 15,890 pounds of FCM. 
The value of milk above feed cost was 
$216 for the fourth lactation, com- 
pared with $374 for the fifth lacta- 
tion. The efficiency also increased. 
Such data have led us to the conclu- 
sion that with high-producing cows, 
higher levels of grain feeding increase 
the efficiency as measured in milk 
production above feed cost. 

The Danish government sponsored 
a two-year experiment with high-pro- 
ducing cows. It selected 11 cows with 
an average production of 607 pounds 
of butterfat a year. These cows were 
handled by expert cowhands and were 
milked four times a day. Each cow was 
fed according to her production and 
appetite. 

At the peak of milk production, as 
much as 40 pounds of concentrates 
plus seven pounds of hay, 30 pounds 
of grass silage, and 50 pounds of beet- 
top silage were fed. These cows pro- 
duced 25,775 pounds of four per cent 
fat-corrected milk. For the second year 
of the experiment, the milk production 
was still higher, an average of 26,950 
pounds of four per cent fat-corrected 
milk, It is obvious that there was no 
falling off in feed efficiency when 
these cows were pushed for the high- 
est production — and they did not 
“burn up.” 

The potential production of the 
dairy cow has been calculated at 50,- 
000 pounds of milk a year. Some 
world-record cows have approached 
this figure. 

Most dairymen could feed a lot 
more grain at a profit if they fed grain 
according to the appetite and milk- 
producing ability of the cow. It is not 
just a matter of ladling out a lot of 
extra grain to each cow. Such a prac- 
tice over-feeds the inherently low pro- 
ducers. 

Poor producers eat their heads off 
and get fat. High producers may go 
off feed and reduce milk production. 
We have found that some high-pro- 
ducing cows, fed heavily on grain, in- 
crease in milk by omitting a feed oc- 
casionally. Feeding for top production 
still is an art to be learned by experi- 
ence and study. 


We suggest to dairymen that they 
increase a cow’s grain by two pounds 
a day until it doesn’t increase milk 
production any more. Then hold at 
that level until milk production starts 
to decline. For every three-pound drop 
in daily milk production, decrease 
grain one pound daily. 
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The most dramatic advance in cattle 
feeding since hormones is the pelleting 
of roughages, in the opinion of many 
cattle feeders. In this article, the asso- 
ciate professor of animal husbandry at 
College Station takes a long, careful 
look at this timely subject. 


Beef cattle people are extremely in- 
terested in pelleting as a means of pre- 
paring feeds for greater production ef- 
ficiency. To what extent a specific pro- 
ducer can use this feeding principle de- 
pends on the factors peculiar to his 
operation that only he can analyze 
fully. Current knowledge on pelleting 
with special reference to Texas experi- 
ments completed recently will help 
make a creditable analysis. 


Saves Space 

Pelleting saves on storage and trans- 
portation space by compressing fi- 
brous, bulky feeds into compact, firm 
pellets. An all-concentrate ration occu- 
pies about the same space in either 
meal, grain, or pelleted form, hence 
no particular advantage. On the other 
hand, in an all-roughage ration the 
savings in storage space may be as 
much as 900 per cent. 

Pellets are well suited for automatic 
feed-handling equipment. This can be 
of extreme importance in some opera- 
tions. Even in less specialized set-ups, 
pellets usually can be handled more 
economically and conveniently than 
the same feed in loose form. 

Pelleting works hand-in-glove with 
the dehydration of forages. Dehydra- 
tion guarantees a greater yield and a 
higher-quality product, especially in 
areas plagued with unfavorable hay- 
making weather. By pelleting the for- 
age immediately after dehydration, the 
feed is compacted into a form that can 
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PRODUCTION 


By W. T. BERRY JR. 
Texas A & M College 


be handled more conveniently; it elim- 
inates bagging expense and dustiness; 
and it saves considerably on storage 
space. 

Fine grinding and pelleting homo- 
genize the feed and compact the 
fines. This eliminates selective feeding, 
masks unpalatable ingredients, reduces 
losses from wind blowing, and assures 
that the cattle consume the feed ac- 
cording to the formulation, This is im- 
portant where micro-additives are in- 
cluded and may separate out in the 
loose form. 

Pelleting roughages, especially those 
of low quality, has shown the most 
dramatic increases in feed intake, 
gains, and feed efficiency. 

Self-feeding pelleted complete ra- 
tions has simplified cattle feeding, but 
the proper formulas, density, and size 
of pellets have not been determined 
fully. The most consistent improve- 
ment in performance from feeding pel- 
leted mixed feeds has come from li- 


Merits. Demerits of 
Pellets 
For Feeding Cattle 


FEEDERS ARE ENTHUSED ABOUT PELLETED ROUGHAGES 


miting concentrates to about 30 to 40 
per cent of the mixture, adjusting the 
types of roughages in the mixture to 
attain a crude fiber content of about 
20 to 22 per cent, and using the smaller 
pellets, one-fourth to three-eighths 
inches. 


Advantages Cited 

Fine grinding and pelleting practi- 
cally eliminate cud-chewing, they 
hasten the movement of feedstuffs 
along the digestive tract, usually bring 
about a lower total energy loss than is 
associated with coarsely-ground unpel- 
leted feeds, and increase propionate 
production within the rumen, which is 
associated with more efficient gains. 


Grinding Is Expensive 

The two greatest items of expense 
connected with pelleting roughages 
are fine grinding and the pelleting 
process. Transportation of feed to and 
from the grinding and pelleting ma- 
chinery sometimes are major expense 
items. 

The most efficient pelleting op- 
eration favors grinding roughages 
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through a screen one-eighth to one- 
fourth-inch smaller than the pellet dies 
through which the material must be 
pressed, This criterion for efficient 
pelleting is ample evidence of the ex- 
tent of grinding costs, especially with 
the present feeding results favoring 
small pellets. 

Fine grinding may cost $2 to $10 
per ton and pelleting costs usually are 
$2 to $7.50 per ton. The combination 
of these two expense items into what 
we generally refer to as the pelleting 
cost will range from $4 to $14 per ton, 
in most cases. Concentrates or mix- 
tures high in concentrates are the 
cheapest to pelletize, 

One method of comparing pelleting 
costs with feedlot results is shown on 
Table 1. It is assumed that 800 pounds 
of a completely pelleted ration con- 
sisting of 60 per cent roughages and 
40 per cent concentrates, costing $2 
per hundredweight before the cost of 
pelleting is added, is required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of feedlot gain. It 
also is assumed that 10 to 35 per cent 
more feed is required to achieve the 
same gains with the same ration in a 
non-pelleted form. The real purpose 
of this table is to present graphically 
the variations that exist in pelleting 
costs, compared with the feeding re- 
sults and to stimulate the substitution 
of actual figures in this table for an- 
alysis. 

The break-even points are empha- 
sized in Table 1. From the assumed 
figures, each $2 per ton increase in 
pelleting cost requires a five per cent 
increase in feed efficiency. 

The Texas agricultural experiment 
station is keenly aware of the need for 
research data on the pelleting of feeds 
common to Texas. Some work has 
been completed and further investiga- 
tions are planned. 


Sixty short yearling Hereford steers 
were fed in six groups for 168 days at 
Lubbock to compare the feeding value 
of pelleted and ground cottonseed 
hulls with loose hulls. Grinding cot- 
tonseed hulls did not cause an increase 
in average daily gain over that of 
steers fed loose hulls, but a group of 
10 steers fed pelleted hulls averaged 
).24 pound more daily gain than the 
10n-pelleted group. 

In another feeding trial, steers fed 
delleted cottonseed hulls as the prin- 
cipal roughage had an advantage in 
gains (7.1 per cent), feed efficiency 
(6.0 per cent), carcass grade and fi- 
nancial return over those fed loose cot- 
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tonseed hulls. 

Steers fed an all-pelleted ration or 
pelleted roughage with loose concen- 
trates at Ysleta made equal gains and 
both groups made higher gains than 
steers fed a loose mixed ration. The 
steers required 2.5 to 14.5 per cent 
more loose feed than pellets to produce 
equal gains. 

Coastal Bermuda Pellets 

Thirty bulls and 22 heifers from the 
Texas A & M College registered beef 
cattle herds were divided into experi- 
mental groups on Nov. 1, 1959, and 
confined and fed in drylots for 163 


WHEN YOU INSTALL 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


trouble-free operation at 
lower cost. 


Bucky Elevator says, “I’m at your service, 
ready to provide an economical and efficient 
Universal Bucket Elevator designed to fit your 


exact needs." 


Through advanced design, Universal Bucket 
Elevators offer a more compact unit that ele- 
vates your grain smoothly and cleanly. Ca- 
pacities of 50 to 3,750 cubic feet per hour 


are available for any exact height. 


‘SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


give you top performance and 


days to study the value of pelleting 
Coastal Bermudagrass hay. 

They were hand-fed a daily concen- 
trate allowance, equal for all groups, 
of 3.6 pounds ground sorghum grain 
and 0.9 pound cottonseed meal. In ad- 
dition to the daily concentrate allow- 
ance, 15 of the bulls and 11 of the 
heifers were self-fed Coastal Bermuda- 
grass hay. The other half were self- 
fed Coastal Bermudagrass hay pellets. 
All of the hay, in either form, was 
produced from one field in three cut- 
tings, Half of the bales in each cutting 
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Sunde Ils AFMA Winner 


In Poultry Nutrition 
UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa, — Dr. Mil- 


ton L. Sunde, a University of Wisconsin 
poultry husbandry scientist, has been 
named by the Poultry Science association 
as winner of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association’s 1961 award of $1,000 
for his outstanding contribution to poultry 
nutrition research. 


Presentation of the award was made to 
Prof. Sunde at the 50th annual meeting of 


DR. MILTON SUNDE 


the Poultry Science association, which was 
held here recently on the campus of Penn- 
sylvania State University. The AFMA sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. T. Diamond, made the 
presentation. 


Dr. Sunde was honored for research work 
published in 10 articles. Much of his re- 
search dealt with the protein needs of poul- 
try. Other research covered the effect of 
maturity of pullets on fertility and hatch- 
ability and the dressed-weight yields and 
the effect of diet on the flavor of chicken 
meat. 


A native of South Dakota, Dr. Sunde 
graduated from his state college in 1947 and 
subsequently earned master’s and doctorate 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1951, he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at Wisconsin and full professor there 
in 1957. He is the 14th winner of the annu- 
al award. 


Kentucky Will Collect 


Vital Data on Sheep 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — Establishment of 
a sheep evaluation station on its Coldstream 
experiment farm has been announced by the 
University of Kentucky. The unit will be 
utilized to collect data on rate of gain, feed 
efficiency, carcass quality, and other factors. 

The station is to include 24 feeding pens, 
each five by 24 feet in size. Half of each 
pen will be covered and half uncovered. All 
data collected will be supplied to participat- 
ing sheep raisers and also may be published 
by the university. 
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MC MILLEN UPS COX 

FORT WAYNE, Ind. — John L. Cox 
has been promoted from a district salesman 
to a special assignment on its Fort Wayne 
staff by the McMillen feed division of Cen- 
tral Soya Co. Previously located at Lafa- 
yette, Ind., Mr. Cox is an alumnus of the 
University of Illinois. 


Animal Health Institute 
Adds a Staff Member 


DES MOINES — Frank E. Dotseth has 
been named assistant to Dal E. Bruner, ex- 
ecu‘ive secretary of the Animal Health in- 
stitute, President James E. McCabe has an- 
nounced. Mr. Dotseth assumed. his new 
duties Sept. 1. 

An alumnus of the State University of 
Iowa at Iowa City, the new appointee will 
play a key role in the institute’s public re- 
lations activities, according to President Mc- 
Cabe. Mr. Dotseth previously served as 
manager of Chicago’s South End chamber 
of commerce. 


Robert Beach Is Named 
CCC Vice President 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Appointment 
of Robert P. Beach as vice president of 
Commodity Credit Corp. and deputy admin- 
ictrator of the Agricultural Stabilization & 
Conservation service has been announced 
by Agricul:ure Secretary Freeman. Mr. 
Beach is charged with management func- 
tions for eight divisions. 

A farm-born Iowan, Mr. Beach has been 
a civil service employe since 1929. He has 
received USDA's superior and distinguished 
service awards. 


Supplemented Corn Meal 
Satisfactory for Hens 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Corn meal supple- 
mented with essential amino acids enables 
hens to maintain egg production and body 
and egg weights, according to University of 
Minnesota poultry scientists. Dr. P. E. Wai- 
bel and co-workers stressed that unsupple- 
mented corn meal is an inadequate diet for 
layers. 

Minimum supplementation with amino 
acids restores egg production but hens lose 
both body and egg weight, Dr. Waibel com- 
mented. But when the suppiementation is 
boosted 25 per cent above the minimum, 
results in all three categories are satisfactory. 

The Minnesota researchers are seeking to 
learn through their work with low-protein 
corn-base rations more about the amino acid 
requirement of the hen. 


S. W. Hayes Hatcheries, Bloomington, IIl., 
recently joined the Swisher franchise sys- 
tem of operation. 


APPOINTMENT 

TOLEDO — B. J. Ainsworth has been 
named eastern regional sales manager for 
its multiwall bag division, according to 
Owens Illinois’ paper products division. 
Mr. Ainsworth succeeds Frank M. Cannon, 
who has been named to a post in the paper 
products division. 


Sykes Requests Support 
Of 4-H Club Activities 


ST. LOUIS — Continuation of its sur 
port to the 4-H club movement has bee: 
urged in a letter to members of the fee: 
industry by J. D. Sykes, vice president o: 
Ralston Purina Co. Mr. Sykes heads the 
feed industry campaign of the National 4-H 
Sponsors council. 

The council is the fund-raising unit of 
the 4-H foundation, to which Mr. Sykes 
recently was appointed a member of the 


J. D. SYKES 


board of trustees. In his letter, the Purina 
officer observed that the foundation is aid- 
ing the establishment of leadership qualities 
in young people. 

“It is with a real sense of urgency,” he 
declared, “that I urge financial support for 
the foundation from the feed industry of 
the United States.” Three areas of its “Serv- 
ice to Youth” program need expanding, he 
added: citizenship education, leadership de- 
velopment, and the international farm youth 
exchange. 


Tenderizing Beef Wins 


Florida Endorsement 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. — Injecting cattle 
prior to slaughter with a protein-splitting 
enzyme, papain, shows promise in tender’ 
izing beef, according to Dr. T. J. Cunha, 
head of the University of Florida animal «ct- 
ence department. A similar product ha: 
been used by housewives in beef preparatio: 
for several years. 


Injecting the product insures more eve 
distribution of the enzyme, Dr. Cunha e>- 
plained. “If this finding can be applied wit 
all grades and kinds of cattle, it means th: 
some time in the not-too-distant future th: 
tenderness may not be a problem with bee 
cattle,” he stated. 


Dr. Cunha continued, “With less emph: 
sis on grain feeding, pasture feeding woul 
become more important. Florida and othe 
southeastern states which can produce abur 
dant pastures then would be able to com 
pete favorably with the Midwest.” 
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Schlick PR Committee 
Chairman for AFMA 


CHICAGO — Appointment of John L. 
Schlick as chairman of the public relations 
committee for the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association has been announced by 
Board Chairman Dean McNeal. Mr. Schlick 
is public relations director for Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 

Named committee vice chairman was Er- 


JACK SCHLICK 


nest J. Neill of the product information de- 
partment of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. Messrs. Schlick and Neill will serve 
on the committee for one-year terms. 

Four new members of the public rela- 
tions unit, to serve three-year terms, also 
were appointed. They are Jack Bergstrom, 
Walnut Grove Products Co.; Bayne Free- 
land, Quaker Oats Co.; Charles E. Hughes, 
Armour & Co.; and Ron Kennedy, F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 

James G. Bennett of the Pillsbury Co. will 
complete the unexpired term of A. L. Pow- 
ell, also of Pillsbury. Making up the re- 
maining membership of the committee are 
Dr. J. L. Krider, William Pearce, Warren 
Ranney, Herbert L. Schaller, and Gardner 
C. Norcross. 


Executive Shifts Are Told 
By Doughboy Industries 


NEW RICHMOND, Wis. — James H. 
Buell has been named vice president and 
general manager of its mechanical division 
and Donald L. Reppe has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Buell as controller, accord- 
ing to Doughboy Industries, Inc. 

Mr. Buell, who joined the firm in 1955, 
replaces E. R. Livingston, who has become 
inactive in the company temporarily because 
of ill health. Mr. Reppe, associated with 
Doughboy since the mid-1940’s, was named 
assistant controller in 1959. 


Central Bi-Products, Redwood Falls, Minn., 
has installed a new Blue Streak mixer. 


McGlinch Named Manager 
Of Wayne Distributing 


GREENVILLE, Ohio — Byford R. Mc- 
Glinch has been appointed manager of 
Wayne Distributing Co., successor to O’Bri- 
en Milling Co., a division of Wayne Feed 
Supply Co. Wayne is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. McGlinch joined O’Brien Milling in 
1939 and has been engaged in purchasing, 
accounting, truck delivery, and warehousing 
duties since then. Manufacture of Wayne 
Calfnip, a milk-replacer product, has been 
shifted to Peoria, IIl., but feed distribution 
and farm supply warehouse services will be 
continued and expanded here. 

O’Brien Milling was founded in 1929 by 
George O’Brien and his son, Gaynor E. 
(Boots) O’Brien. The younger Mr. O’Brien 
managed the firm for his father from 1929 
to 1934 and for Allied Mills from 1934 un- 
til his retirement in 1957. 


Washtenaw County Farm Bureau, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., has purchased a new combina- 
tion bulk feed body. 


SECO NAMES HOOPER 

GOODLETTSVILLE, Tenn.—Leon W. 
Hooper has joined Seco, Inc., to assist 
Company Treasurer Stacy S. Todd in the 
accounting department. Mr. Hooper came 
to the firm from George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., where he majored in ac- 
counting. 


Write for Bulletins 
and the Name of Your 
Jacobson Representative 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


The Hammermill with heavy-duty gear rack screen 
change mechanism for positive action. 


5 SIZES: 50 TO 175 HORSEPOWER 


@ Simple, mechanical, positive remote screen change 
@ Heavy, overlapping screen closure plate prevents leakage 


@ Attached or separate motor driven fan 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. 


Dept. A 


@ Flexibility in location of controls 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 


There is a CCC Calcium Car- 
bonate product to meet your 
exact mixing needs. Regular, 
Dustless, Electro (Free-Flow- 
ing), Stable Iodized-Manga- 
nesed, Stable Iodized, and 
Manganesed. For resale to 
farmers there is Shellmaker 
Calcium Grit and Barn Brite 
(barnlime for farms and 
gardens). 


TRACE MINERAL 
PRE-MIXES 


Research and quality control 
combine to give CCC Trace 
Mineral Premixes correct for- 
mulation for maximum feed 
efficiency. CCC Trace Min- 
eral Premixes are treated to 
retard oxidation of fats, oils 
and vitamins in feeds. You’re 
sure when you use CCC 
Trace Mineral Premixes. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


4 S. 4th St., Quincy, Ill. 


COMP ANY 3: 3 Woodmen of the 
tty Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Box 409, arthage, Mo. 


Custom 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


We know that thousands of subscribers to The Feed 
Bag also read the Wall Street Journal. But we wonder 
how many know what makes the physical appearance of 
this great daily newspaper different from every other 
American daily. Think about it for a moment; the answer 
appears below. 

Foreign agriculturists continue to visit U. S. campuses 
and commercial companies to learn more about American 
agricultural methods and machines. The University of 
Arizona at Tucson recently played host to 35 officials from 
16 different foreign nations, including Thailand, Tan- 
ganyika, and Uganda. Meanwhile, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., 
was playing host to a foreign group under auspices of the International Co- 
operation administration. Its guests included officials from Yugoslavia, Ecua- 
dor, Spain, and Costa Rica. 


Harold King, a junior from Olsburg, Kan., is recipient of the 1961 Feed 
Tech scholarship given by the Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
association. He has an excellent scholastic record at Kansas State and also 
is active in university student affairs. 

The softball team sponsored by 
Shellbuilder Co. won first-place hon- 
ors this year in the Houston Cotton 
exchange league. Proud sponsor of the 
team is Sales Manager Fred Gaines, 
shown at left with one of the club’s 
stars and Shelly, by all odds the most 
popular batgirl in the league. 

Add another foreign visitor to the 
feed industry’s list of guests: R. L. 
Brown of England. He was hosted re- 
cently by members of the Grain Proc- 
essing Machinery Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Mr. Brown is compiling infor- 
mation on bin flow and particle re- 
duction, 

Able Pete Stallcop, executive secre- 
tary of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator association, spent two weeks of 
August on active duty with the 103rd 
infantry division at Camp McCoy in western Wisconsin. Mr. Stallcop, a 
major, is executive officer of a battle group in the 409th infantry. 

Good news from Largo, Fla., is that James M. Flinn, retired president of 
Blatchford’s, Waukegan, Ill., has been released from hospital confinement and 
is recuperating at home. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City, has cited the University of 
Maine’s Harry C. Whelden Jr. as winner of its 1961 extension teaching award. 
Pfizer's Warren Reynolds presented Mr. Whelden with a handsome plaque 
and a check for $1,000. 

The drug manufacturer was the recipient of a “meritorious ‘aides serv 
ice” award recently from the American Poultry & Hatchery federation. E. G. 
(Bud) Schmidt, midwestern manager for agriculture, accepted the award 
in behalf of Pfizer. 

October again will be Eggtober this year across the nation and feed 
companies are urged to give their full support to this most worthy promotion 
campaign, Industry suppliers are cooperating with the Poultry & Egg Na- 
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tional board to make the month-long 
drive a big success. 
Hess & Clark and Morton Salt Co. 
continue their top-flight promotion of 
the “golden goodness of eggs.” The 
firms cooperated with a Traverse City 
(Mich.) egg marketer in dispensing 
hard-cooked eggs, salt, and pepper at 
the Northwestern Michigan fair. 
Ralph Hughes, owner of Broward 
Grain & Supply Co., West Palm 
Beach, Fla., has won a_ pleasant 
award. He and Mrs. Hughes will en- 
joy an expenses-paid Mexican vaca- 
tion as top prize in a competition spon- 
sored by: the citrus products division 
of the Minute Maid Co., Orlando, Fla. 
President C. F. Pierson of the Daf- 
fin Corp., Hopkins, Minn., combined 
business with promotion of the state 
of Minnesota on a recent trip to Eu- 


DICK AMMON 
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rope. He traveled as an official am- 
bassador for the state to boost its eco- 
nomic expansion. Gov. Elmer L. An- 
dersen conferred the ambassadorial 
honor. 

Richard I. Ammon, executive sec- 
retary of the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers council, has received the 
chartered association executive award 
of the American Society of Association 


New Measure of 


Executives. Dick formerly was secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers association. 

What makes the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s appearance differ from other 
daily newspapers? The publication 
uses no photographs in its editorial 
columns! 


Havana (Ill.) Milling Co., has become af- 
tiliated with Swisher of Danville, Ill. 


Sources of Energy 


A direct and rapid method of meas- 
ing and defining the parts of livestock 
feed that provide body energy and 
growth has been devised by a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture scientist, 
who believes the method can be used 
to find the nutritive value of feeds in 
terms of meat or milk production. 


Dr. Peter J. Van Soest of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research service, who de- 
vised the new method, believes it may 
prove more accurate than present 
means of determining nutrient value. 
However, he said, further testing will 
be necessary before his method can be 
used generally by industry to improve 
livestock rations, 


The new method can be used to 
measure the amount of carbohydrates 
and usable proteins in feeds, and it 
may help also in gauging the loss of 
nutrients in feeds heated excessively 
during drying. 


Detergents Used 

Dr. Van Soest uses detergents to 
dissolve all of the digestible constitu- 
ents of feed — carbohydrates, fats, 
fiber, ash, and proteins — so that he 
can measure directly their energy val- 
ues. This direct measurement is not 
possible by present analytical methods, 
which fail to separate feed constituents 
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Requirements 
For Additional 


Recent studies on the mineral re- 
quirements of poultry, especially as 
they concern egg shell quality, was the 
subject of the new head of the west- 
ern university's poultry department 
when he addressed the recent Wiscon- 
sin nutrition school for feed industry 
personnel. Here is what the prominent 
scientist reported at the Madison meet- 
ing. 


The required minerals in poultry 
nutrition include calcium, phosphorus, 
sodium, chlorine, sulfur, iodine, mag- 
nesium, manganese, potassium, iron, 
copper, cobalt, zinc, and molybdenum. 

With the feedstuffs that we are us- 
ing today and with the growth and egg 
production rates which the modern 
chicken is capable of, we must be con- 
cerned with the following inorganic 
elements in formulating most poultry 


feeds: 


Calcium Zinc 
Phosphorus Iodine 
Manganese Sodium Chloride 


It is recognized that our nutrient re- 
quirements per pound of feed increase 
as: 

1) We increase the energy content 
of our feeds using high-corn rations 
and supplementary fats which result in 
reduced feed intake. 

2) Improved growth and egg pro- 
duction rates increase feed efficiency 
and result in less actual nutrients con- 
sumed per unit of meat or egg produc- 
tion. 

3) Improved housing and environ- 
mental conditions result in less feed 
consumed per bird. 


These and other factors might re- 
sult in development of specific min- 
eral or other nutrient deficiencies that 
we have not encountered in previous 
years. Therefore, it is important to 
re-evaluate nutrient requirements at 
all times and to closely watch new re- 
search which indicates that specific 
minerals may be borderline. 

Another important phase of micro 
and even macro-mineral supplementa- 
tion is the relationship of an excess or 
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inadequate amount of a specific min- 
eral or other nutrient upon the avail- 
ability and utilization of others in the 
diet. 

Some examples of these interrela- 
tionships are as follows: 


1) Calcium & phosphorus level in- 


fluences manganese requirements. 

2) Calcium level influences zinc 
requirements. 

3) Calcium level influences iron ab- 
sorption. 

4) Calcium level influences iodine 
requirements. 

5) Zinc needs influenced by copper 
in diet. 

6) Iron utilization dependent upon 
adequate copper. 

7) Copper needs influenced by lev- 
el of sulfate and molybdenum in diet. 

8) Dietary fat influences calcium 
absorption. 

9) Dietary fat influences degree of 
fluorine retention. 

10) Certain proteins such as soy- 
bean meal, peas, and sesame meal in- 
fluence zinc utilization. Phytic acid 
may be involved. 


Cutting Absorption 

Probably one of the major problems 
in formulating rations today is the 
possibility of reducing absorption or 
increasing the requirements of what 
may be marginal levels of micro-ele- 
ments through interaction with excess 
calcium in the diet. Calcium is a good 
and necessary element — and also not 
expensive — but it is apparent that lev- 
els above actual requirements should 
not be fed. Availability also may be 
influenced by the form in which the 
element is present and also the effect 
that certain protein materials have on 
availability. 

Marginal deficiencies of these minor 
elements can probably be prevented by 
increasing the level of trace minerals 
by factors of two to four times. How- 
ever, indiscriminate increases may lend 
to serious imbalances or interactions. 
Therefore, if some is good, more may 
not be better. 


By CHARLES F. PETERSEN 
University of Idaho 


Sodium and chlorine are essential, 
but are supplied easily by 0.5 per cent 
added salt. This level of salt if supplied 
as iodized salt will furnish adequately 
the necessary iodine. The addition of 
manganese is recognized generally as 
essential in all poultry rations and is 
easily and economically supplied. 

Selenium has been shown to be an 
essential trace element for growth 
when added to purified diets low in 
this compound, It has also been estab- 
lished that selenium will prevent ef- 
fectively exudative diathesis resulting 
from a vitamin E deficiency, but has 
no effect in preventing other vitamin 
E deficiency symptoms. 

Unidentified Mineral 

Several laboratories studying un- 
identified growth factors during re- 
cent years have obtained evidence that 
at least part of the response in growth 
is due to an unidentified mineral. It 
was found in 1957 by O’Dell and 
Savage of the Missouri laboratory that 
this factor response was due to zinc. 
Since that time, several stations in- 
cluding Cornell, Washington State, 
and California have demonstrated that 
supplementation of practical diets is 
often beneficial. It also has been es- 
tablished that 1) other minerals influ- 
ence zinc availability, 2) specific feed- 
stuffs influence zinc availability, and 
3) the zinc compound influences avail- 
ability. 

Deficiency symptoms associated 
with inadequate zinc include slow 
growth, shortening and thickening of 
the long bones, frizzled feathers, ab- 
normal respiration, and an unsteady 
gait. In addition, zinc appears to be 
important in preventing abnormal 
hock development in turkeys. 

The addition of a zinc salt to prac- 
tical rations would seem to be the 
most advisable method to insure forti- 
fication. Because of the differences in 
availability of various forms, it is not 
possible to express zinc requirements 
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in terms of total zinc. Supplementation 
of 10 to 20 milligrams per pound is 
probably advisable, especially for tur- 
key rations. This may be of more bene- 
fit in reducing hock disorders than in 
improving growth. About 10 mg. of 
zinc per pound will be supplied by 30 
grams of zinc oxide or 45 grams of 
zinc carbonate per ton of feed. 

Recent work by Supplee and asso- 
ciates (1961) suggests that 50 ppm. is 
required for maximum growth of 
poults fed a corn-soy diet and 70 ppm. 
for optimum bone and feather devel- 
opment. They suggest the addition of 
30 to 50 ppm. or 15 to 25 mg. per 
pound. Sullivan and associates (1961) 
obtained results in good agreement 
with this. 

Work at the Texas experiment sta- 
tion (Rahmen, 1961) has indicated 
that 20 ppm. added to a basal diet con- 
taining 14 ppm. was adequate for nor- 
nal pullet development. Another re- 
cent paper from this same station 
‘Whiteside & associates, 1961) has in- 
jicated that zinc and molybdenum ad- 
litions (20 and 0.1 ppm.) improved 
gg production of cage layers in a 28- 
veek experiment. 


Calcium & Phosphorus 
Recent studies from several labora- 
ories indicate that excellent growth 
‘ates and other performance measure- 
nents can be obtained with reduced 
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calcium and phosphorus intake. Sev- 
eral papers have shown that both cal- 
cium and phosphorus needs are con- 
siderably below the NRC levels for 
growing turkeys from eight to 24 
weeks of age. There is some indication 
that there is a sex difference, which 
may be an additional reason for feed- 
ing separately. It would appear that 
both minerals could be reduced slight- 
ly below the NRC levels or that a 
gradual reduction be made during the 
growing period to improve feed effi- 
ciency and possibly enhance utiliza- 
tion of other nutrients. 

Similar data also have been pub- 
lished relative to reduced needs for 
calcium and phosphorus for growing 
chicks. Most of this has been done 
with broiler-type chicks. Again, in re- 
lation to maximum utilization of other 
nutrients, it is well to keep the calcium 
and phosphorus levels of starting diets 
at or slightly below NRC levels. 

It also is advisable to watch closely 
work reported in this area as a means 
of improving feed efficiency. Energy 
levels continue to change and calcium 
and phosphorus needs are influenced 
by energy level. A recent report by 
Edwards €& associates (1960) not only 
illustrates the influence of energy level 
upon calcium needs, but also that the 
use of fats may result in a decrease in 
calcium utilization because of excre- 


tion of fats and calcium as soaps. 
Egg Shell Quality 

Following a four-year study at the 
University of Idaho, we reported in 
1959 and 1960 that shell quality could 
be improved by increasing the calcium 
intake above the NRC-recommended 
level of 2.25 per cent. Since that time, 
several other stations — including Or- 
egon, Texas, Colorado, Ontario, and 
Maryland — have demonstrated that 
calcium requirements of today’s birds 
are greater than 2.25 per cent. 

It must be recognized that many fac- 
tors other than nutrition affect shell 
thickness, These include physiological, 
pathological, and environmental fac- 
tors. Genetic differences have been 
demonstrated many times and ultimate 
improvement probably lies in this area. 
The laying hen produces the best shell 
quality as a pullet and then a gradual 
decrease occurs with age regardless of 
the other factors. 

Environmental temperatures above 
70 degrees have a detrimental effect 
upon shell quality. This is a major 
problem in southern states during a 
major portion of the year and in the 
northern areas during summer months, 
especially with birds that have been in 
heavy, continued production. 

Today’s bird is somewhat smaller in 
size and, therefore, consumes less feed. 
She produces at a high rate and re- 
quires more nutrients per pound of 
feed than her predecessor. We have 
reduced her feed intake by increasing 
the energy content of modern feeds. 

All these point to the need for an 
increase in the amount of specific nu- 
trients per pound of feed. But if these 
factors result in marginal deficiencies, 
we will have reduced production, dis- 
ease problems, or decline in quality of 
product. This appears to be what has 
occurred in relation to calcium intake 
and egg shell quality. 

The first Idaho experiment, con- 
ducted in 1956, was designed to 
study two calcium levels (2.25 “and 
3.38 per cent), two calcium forms, and 
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—Pelleted Roughages 


(Continued trom page 53) 


were sent to the pellet mill, pelleted, 
sacked, and delivered to College Sta- 
tion and the other half was delivered 
to College Station to be fed loose. 


Pellets were self-fed in wooden 
troughs and hay was fed in metal hay 
racks. The wasted hay was weighed 
back to determine the losses. The gains 


and feed consumed are summarized in 
Table 2. 


Roughage Intake Increased 

An average of the performance of 
the bulls and heifers showed that 
roughage intake was increased 35 per 
cent with pellets. Differences in gains 
were even more dramatic. Cattle on 
pellets gained 67 per cent more than 
those on the loose hay. A little over 43 


Table 2 
Coastal Bermudagrass Hay Fed Loose & Pelleted to Beef Cattle 
Non-Pelleted Pelleted 
Item Heifers Bulls Heifers Bulls 
(Average in Pounds) 

Number animals per group 11 15 11 15 
Initial weight 422.5 467.9 422.4 464.3 
Final weight 532.1 623.7 651.1 722.5 
Total gain 1796 153% 228.7 248.3 
Daily gain 80 96 1.40 1.52 
Feed consumed daily 

Concentrates* 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 

Coastal Bermudagrass hay’ 8.4 9.5 

Coastal Bermudagrass hay pellets 00.02 11.2 12.0 

Totals 12.9 14.0 16.5 
Feed required per pound Of gain ..cecceeccsecceem 16.1 14.6 11.2 10.2 
Added feed ry mr per pound of gain ............ 4.9 4.4 
Per cent added feed required per pound of gain... 43.8 43.1 


*Concentrate mixture: 80 per cent ground sorghum grain, 20 per cent co:tonseed meal. 
*Includes a waste of 8.7 per cent by heifers and 4.6 per cent by bulls. 


per cent more feed was required on the 
loose hay to achieve the same gain. 
If this information is projected to 


Table 1 
A Method of Comparing Pelleting Costs With Feeding Results 


Assumptions for this example: 


1) 800 pounds of pelleted feed to produce 100 pounds feedlot gain. 


2) Ration consists of 60 per cent roughage and 40 per cent concentrates and costs 


$2 per hundredweight in meal form. 


Added feed required, per cent 
Added feed required, pounds 


Costs of Additional 
Grinding & Pelleting 


Per Ton at: PELLETED 


NON-PELLETED 
.. 10 15 20 23 30 35 
80 120 160 200 240 280 
Costs of Additional Feed 
.... $1.60 
$2.40 
$3.20 
$4.00 
$4.80 
$5.60 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance... 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “sloping.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


‘CALUMET 


CUPS 
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the example in Table 1 and pelleting 
cost is charged only to the roughage 
portion of this ration, pelleting cost 
break-even point would be $22.50 per 
ton. Another way to say it — if pel- 
leting costs had been $11 per ton, each 
$1 invested for pelleting would have 
returned $2. 


Hay making along the Gulf coast 
and in east Texas is a risky business. 
The losses in yield and nutritive value 
of forages are very high, This is the 
principal reason there is so much in- 
terest in these areas in dehydrating 
and pelleting as a combined means of 
perhaps doubling the acre yield of 
forages. 


Johnsongrass Pellets 

An experiment was completed re- 
cently at College Station in which an 
all-dehydrated Johnsongrass pellet ra- 
tion was compared with 60 per cent 
roughage-40 per cent concentrate mix- 
tures in different physical forms. Thir- 
ty-two beef calves were divided into 
four experimental groups, placed in 
drylots and fed for 120 days from 
Nov. 2, 1959, to March 1, 1960. The 
feeding schedule was: 

Group 1) Dehydrated Johnsongrass 
pellets. 

Group 2) A mixture of 60 per cent 
Johnsongrass hay (loose), 33 per cent 
ground sorghum grain, and seven per 
cent cottonseed meal. 

Group 3) A mixture of 60 per cent 
Johnsongrass hay (ground), 33 per 
cent ground sorghum grain, and seven 
per cent cottonseed meal. 

Group 4) A mixture of 60 per cent 
dehydrated Johnsongrass, 33 per cent 
ground sorghum grain, and seven per 
cent cottonseed meal, all mixed and 
pelleted. 
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Table 3 


A Comparison of Dehydrated Johnsongrass Pellets With Three 60 Per Cent Roughage- 
40 Per Cent Concentrate Rations in Different Physical Forms for Beef Cattle 


Groups (Eight Calves per Group) 1 2 3 4 
(Averages in Pounds) 
Initial weight 473.5 470.0 483.0 472.4 
Final weight 601.4 594.3 650.0 680.7 
Total gain 127.9 124.3 167.0 208.3 
Daily gain 1.07 1.03 1.39 1.74 
Feed consumed daily 
Dehydrated Johnsongrass 14.3° 9.8 
Johnsongrass hay 9.3" 9.3° 
Ground sorghum grain 5.4 5.4 5.4 
Cottonseed meal 1.1 1.1 Lk 
Totals 14.3 16.3 16.3 16.3* 
Feed required per pound of gai cccccccseeccssseee 13.4 15.8 11.7 9.4 
Added feed pore per pound of gain ............. 6.4 2.3 
Per cent added feed required per pound of gain... 68.1 24.5 
Cost of feed mixture per hundredweight ........... $1.75 $ 1.62 $ 1.99 $ 2.26 
Cost of feed per hundredweight gain .................. $23.36 $25.00 $23.02 $21.26 


*Pelleted and self-fed alone. 


"Loose and hand-fed (includes a 7.0 per cent waste). 
‘Ground, mixed with concentrates and hand-fed. 


‘Mixed, pelleted and self-fed. 


Feed prices per ton: dehydrated Johnsongrass pellets, Group 1, $35; dehydrated Johnson- 
grass, Group 2, $31; Johnsongrass hay, $20; ground sorghum grain, $40; cottonseed 
meal, $75; grinding cost, Group 3, $7; and pelleting cost, Group 4, $4. 


The prevailing unusually cold and 
damp weather during the experiment 
contributed to unfavorable feedlot 
conditions. With improved feedlot 
conditions, the gains would have been 
greater; however, valid conclusions 
may be drawn from these data since all 
calves were subjected to the same 
unfavorable environment. 


Made Faster Gains 

The mixed all-pelleted ration 
(Group -4) produced significantly 
greater gains than any of the other 
three rations. Group 2 required 68.1 
per cent and Group 3, 24.5 per cent 
more feed to produce equal gains. In 
addition to being pelleted, Ration 4 
included dehydrated Johnsongrass, 
whereas Groups 2 and 3 rations in- 
cluded Johnsongrass hay. 


The all-pelleted dehydrated John- 


songrass ration (all roughage) self-fed 
to Group 1 produced essentially the 
same gains and 15 per cent more effi- 
ciently than the 60 per cent roughage- 
40 per cent concentrate rations fed to 
Group 2. 


Industry Interested 

No feeding innovation since the in- 
troduction of stilbestrol has quickened 
the pulse of the beef producer like 
pelleting has done. This method of 
feed preparation is increasing steadily, 
but each producer should recognize 
that the extra cost of pelleting must 
be repaid through increased produc- 
tion, reduced feed waste, and savings 
in storage and handling. 
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Continued progress in the reduc- 
tion of costs and increased operating 
efficiency of pelleting and related 
equipment plus additional nutritional 
and feeding know-how through re- 
search will permit more and more pro- 
ducers to “cash-in” on pelleting as a 
means of increasing beef production 
efficiency. 


Gothenburg (Neb.) Feed Products Co. has 
installed new leg belts. 


Farmers Co-Op Creamery, Forreston, 
Minn., has purchased a new Blue Streak 
mixer. 


here’s how to give 


-CUSTOMIX® 
MOLASSES 
HEATING TANK 


v7 COMPACT, EASY TO INSTALL 
INDEPENDENTLY OR UNDER 
CUSTOMIX® MIXER 


your molasses feeds | 
MORE EYE APPEAL « 


— Energy Sources 
(Continued from page 57) 


according to their productive value to 
animals. The new method requires 
about five hours; the old method 
about two days. 

The ARS biochemist hopes ulti- 
mately to use the new technique to 
find the nutritive value of feeds in 
terms of the amount of meat and milk 
that an animal can produce from the 
feeds. Limited studies, in which Dr. 
Van Soest compared his results with 
results obtained in animal tests of feed 
digestibility, indicate the new- direct 
method is highly accurate in predict- 
ing the nutritive value of feed as con- 
sumed by farm animals. 


How Test Works 

Briefly, the new laboratory test 
works like this: 

Feed samples, treated with deter- 
gents to help dissolve their constitu- 
ents, are filtered with water and al- 
cohol, and then dried and weighed. 
The least-digestible portions of the 
feed, largely cellulose and lignin, re- 
main in the filter. The dissolved nutri- 
ents can be analyzed for sugars, amino 
acids, and other constituents. 

The new test method also may be 
helpful in studies of the effects of 
barn-drying and pelleting on feed pro- 
teins, Preliminary experiments show 
that 60 to 90 per cent of the true pro- 
tein in alfalfa hay dissolves when treat- 
ed by Dr. Van Soest’s method if the 
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¥ MAKES YOUR FEED DARKER IN 
COLOR—SIMPLIFIES WINTER 
MOLASSES MIXING 


¥@ NO ADDITIONAL PUMP NEEDED ¥ STEAM OR ELECTRIC OPERATION 


One unit in America’s 
most complete line of 
feed milling equipment 


S Write for Spec. Sheet 209 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO, INC. 
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— Mineral Nutrition 
(Continued from page 59) 


two calcium-phosphorus ratios. The 
diets were fed to the Idaho experiment 
strain of single-comb White Leghorns, 
which have a genetic poor egg shell 
quality. A marked improvement shell 
quality as measured by specific gravity 
of whole eggs resulted from the higher 
calcium intake when the laying house 
temperature was maintained at 70 to 
75 degrees for a major portion of the 
40-week experiment. None of the 
treatments influenced egg production. 
feed consumption, or egg or body 
weights. 


Study Four Levels 

Four calcium levels including free- 
choice consumption of whole oyster 
shell were studied in Experiment 2. 
These levels included 2.25, 2.25 sup- 
plemented with free-choice whole oy- 
ster shell, 3.0, and 3.75 per cent. The 
house temperature and strain of birds 
were the same as Experiment 1. All 
calcium levels above 2.25 per cent re- 
sulted in improved shell quality, with 
the greatest improvement obtained 
with the highest calcium level. 


The group fed 2.25 per cent calcium 
plus free-choice oyster shell consumed 
an increasing amount of whole shell 
as the experiment progressed and the 
average consumption of calcium for 
this group was 3.63 per cent for the 
40-week period. However, the shell 
quality was very near that of the 
group fed 3.0 per cent calcium in the 
feed. 

Experiment 3 was conducted to test 
the influence of four calcium levels 
(2.25, 3.75, 4.5, and 5.25), when each 
level was fed to two groups of the 
same strain of birds previously used, 
reared under either a 75 or a 55-degree 
temperature. The high temperature re- 
sulted in a marked decrease in shell 
quality at all calcium levels, but the 


RESEARCHERS CREDITED 

In preparing his material for presentation 
at the University of Wisconsin, the author 
reviewed research reports from the fol- 
lowing: 

G. F. Combs, R. H. Common, R. D. 
Creek, E. J. Day, J. E. Hill, H. M. Ed- 
wards, P. Grimminger, F. H. Kratzer, A. B. 
Morrison, M. L. Scott, L. C. Norris, F. E. 
Nelson, B. L. O’Dell, J. E. Savage, H. T. 
Peleer, W. F. Peeper. 

E. N. Robertson, P. J. Schaible, T. F. 
Simco, E. L. Stephenson, T. W. Sullivan, 
W. C. Supplee, P. A. Thornton, R. E. Mor- 
ing, P. E. Waibel, A. B. Watts, D. W. 
Davis, C. H. Whiteside, and R. J. Young. 
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differences were large for the two low- 
er calcium levels fed and quite small 
at the two higher levels. 

That the higher calcium intakes 
were effective in improving shell quali- 
ty at the higher temperature was of 
major importance in this trial, High 
calcium levels did not result in any 
decrease in egg production, although 
total feed consumption and feed effi- 
ciency were altered by approximately 
the amount of the additional calcium 
supplement. 


Another Project 
In a fourth experiment, calcium 
levels of 2.25 and 3.75 per cent were 
fed to two strains of Leghorns, one 


being the Idaho poor shell quality 


strain and the other a west coast com- 
mercial strain which had been shown 
previously to produce eggs of a mar- 
kedly better shell quality. Of major 
significance is that both strains re- 
spond to increased calcium, with the 
commercial strain showing the greatest 
response. The addition of 30 ppm. zinc 
did not improve shell quality with 
either calcium level or strain when 
added to the basal diet which con- 
tained approximately 30 ppm. This 
study also indicated that rate of egg 
production was a major factor in de- 
termining calcium needs of laying 
hens. 

Egg production was not influenced 
by calcium level with either strain, al- 
though the commercial strain produced 
slightly better than the Idaho strain. 
Feed consumption and feed efficiency 
again were in relation to calcium in- 
take, the higher calcium level increas- 
ing feed consumption approximately 
the amount of the added calcium sup- 
plement. 

In Colorado experiments (1958-59), 
calcium levels of 2.5 and 3.0 per cent 
produced better shell quality than 2.0 
per cent. Ontario workers (Pepper, 
1961) reported improved shells with 
calcium levels up to 4.0 per cent when 
fed to birds which had been in pro- 
duction for one year. A recent Texas 
report has shown calcium intake 
of 2.75 per cent to be superior to low- 
er levels and that 3.75 per cent was 
more effective in hot weather. 

A recent report from the Maryland 
station (Combs, 1961) shows that 3.75 
per cent calcium resulted in superior 
shell quality when compared to 2.25 
or 3.0 per cent, In another preliminary 
experiment, these workers also report- 
ed a progressive improvement in shell 
thickness with calcium intake of 2.5, 


3.0, 3.75, and 4.5 per cent. These 
higher calcium intakes resulted in ex- 
cellent egg production and feed con- 
sumption was not increased. This work 
was conducted with a different com- 
mercial strain of birds than used in 
the Idaho studies. 


Common (1943) and Grimminger 
(1960) have shown that calcium re- 
tention of the total ingested was in 
the [range} of 50 to 60 per cent at 
low levels of intake and that the per 
cent retention decreased with in- 
creased calcium intake. 


The selection of a specific level of 
calcium as adequate for good shell 
quality is not possible. It will be de- 
pendent upon the strain of birds (gen- 
etics), rate of egg production, en- 
vironmental temperature, energy level 
of the diet, phosphorus intake, age of 
birds, and possibly other factors. 


Phosphorus needs for egg produc- 
tion also have received considerable at- 
tion recently. Several reports indicate 
that phosphorus needs may be some- 
what lower than 0.6 per cent, but con- 
siderable lack of agreement exists at 
this time. Total phosphorus should 
probably be maintained in a moderate 
high-energy ration at 0.6 per cent, of 
which 0.3 to 0.4 per cent should 
be from readily-available phosphate 


sources. 


Honeggers' Ups Sparks 


To Duties in Nebraska 
FAIRBURY, Ill. — Glenn Sparks, for- 


merly supervisor of its grain department, 
has been promoted by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., to plant superintendent of its Lincoln 
(Neb.) operation, according to President 
E. F. Dickey. 

President Dickey reported that the new 
plant superintendent has had more than 18 


GLENN SPARKS 


years’ experience in all phase of feed manu- 
facturing and grain handling at the Fair- 
bury operations. Mr. Sparks will supervise 
both activities at Lincoln. 

Joining Honeggers’ in 1943, the new ap- 
pointee subsequently was named feed mill 
superintendent at Fairbury and later super- 
visor of the firm’s grain department. 
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Coming Events 


Iowa Feed Conference, 


Iowa State University, Ames Sept. 22-23 


National Feed Ingredients Association, 
Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wis. co. Sept. 27-29 


Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Association, 


Hotel Hershey, Hershey Sept. 27-29 


Vermont Feed Dealers & Manufacturers Association, 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville ................... Sept. 28-29 
Texas Nutrition Conference, 

Texas A & M College, College Station ................... Oct. 4-6 
California Animal Industry Conference, 

Memorial Auditorium, Fresno Oct. 16-17 
National Broiler Council, 

King Edward Hotel, Jackson, Miss. ....--:scc-:com Oct. 18-19 


Midwest Centennial Nutrition Conference, 


Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City Oct. 23-25 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. ...................Oct. 26-28 


Animal Nutrition Research Council, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Nov. 1 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, 


Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo Nov. 1-3 


Florida Nutrition Conference, 
Grand Bahama Hotel, Grand Bahama Island...Nov. 16-19 


Western Grain & Feed Association, 


Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines ................. Nov. 20-21 
North Carolina Nutrition Conference, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh ................... Dec. 7-8 


Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids 


1962 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Jan. 22-23 
American Dehydrators Association, 
Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. -.n:scccssscosssssssseeseeees Feb. 7-9 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 


Montana State College, Bozeman ....--cccecccoccnee Feb. 12-13 
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BALER-T WINE 


TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” 
isal, grown _under ideal conditions 
Yucatan, MéXico. Fibres combed 
es to assure uniform length, 
strongly woven, “sheared” to elim- 
inate tow-burr and treated to repel 
moisture, insects, rodents. Unwinds 
without twisting or collapsing. Baler 
twine is knotless. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES 


WITH J-MTC! Tremendous produc- 
tion ... prompt order handling... 
fast shipment insure delivery of 
C twine to meet sales demand. 
ombination shipments easily made. 


P aid 
J-M TRADING CORP. 
Tel. YArd 7-5000 1 


Cylinders bagged in waterproof 
raft paper, securely bound — 6 

cylinders to 50-lb. bale of binder 

aoe 2 balls to 40-lb. baler twine 
e. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 
assured by J-MTC mass production 
economies passed on to you. J-MTC 
twines are no-work items that sell 
themselves. Check our prices today 
and order NOW for prompt or later 
shipment. 


in 


100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 
No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN’S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D, 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 


plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 


prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk .. . 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Happy Birthday 


Leading the Happy Birthday safari 
this month is a widely-known business 
executive, hunter, and fisherman, Joe 
W. Wenger, partner in Wenger Mix- 
er Mfg., Sabetha, Kan. Mr. Wenger’s 
birthday is Oct. 6. 


He and his brother, Louis, founded 
and direct a firm which has grown 
from a small-town machine shop into 
a major manufacturer of feed and 
grain-processing equipment, In addi- 
tion, Joe Wenger has been active in 
civic and church projects. 


Currently, he is in Africa as a vol- 
unteer worker for the Agricultural 
Aids Foundation, a non-profit lay- 
men’s group which seeks to improve 
the African standard of living through 
the introduction of improved farming 
methods. Mr. Wenger is acting as an 
advisor in the establishment of food- 
processing plants. 


Long active in the Methodist 
church, he has held many key lay 
positions in the denomination. In his 
free time, Mr. Wenger enjoys fishing 
and big-game hunting. 


Here is the full safari makeup for 
October: 


OCTOBER 1 — Erwin T. Hadorn, Hales 
& Hunter Co., Chicago; Emmett Gavin, 
Dehydrating Process Co., Boston; Carl 
A. Houlton, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Anton 
R. Krason, Deutsch & Sickert Co., Mil- 
waukee; J. F. Pouchot, Chase Bag Co., 
New York City. 

OCTOBER 2—Floyd Bauer, Bauer Bros., 
Campbellsport, Wis.; E. L. Dutcher, 
Farmers’ Supply Co., Ankeny, Iowa; 
Thomas L. Winemiller, Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio; W. B. Bauer, Consumers 
Supply Corp., Storm Lake, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 4—Lee Hammett, Geyer, Mor- 
ey, Madden & Ballard, Inc., Chicago. 

OCTOBER 5—Fred M. Chapman, Marden- 
Wild Corp., Somerville, Mass.; S. D. Le 
Gear, Dr. Le Gear, Inc., St. Louis; Quin- 
tin A. Siemer, Siemer Milling Co., Teu- 
topolis, Ill. 

OCTOBER 6 — Lyle H. Hill, Vita-Plus 
Corp., Madison, Wis.; Bill Merrithew, 
Bill Merrithew Co., Minneapolis; Oak 
Smith, Wenger Mixer Mfg., Kansas City; 
Joe W. Wenger, Wenger Mixer Mfg., 
Sabetha, Kan. 

OCTOBER 7—H. A. Bullis, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Thomas W. Staley, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Kansas City. 

OCTOBER 8—W. Ray Ewing, Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Calif.; L. R. Fairall, Fair- 
all & Co., Des Moines; John Manard, 
John Manard Molasses Co., New Orleans; 
Homer J. Savage, H. J. Savage, Inc., 
Inc., Buffalo. 


a 


JOE WENGER 


OCTOBER 9—A. C. Adams, Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis.; Chris Greut- 
ker, Greutker, Inc., Buffalo; Erwin C. 
Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill. 

OCTOBER 10—Ford K. Patterson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas City; E. C. 
Young, Illinois Farm Supply Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

OCTOBER 11—Charles Karschner, Karsch- 
ner Products Co., Northwood, Iowa; 
W. A. Maney, Maney Bros. Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Matt G. 
Reitz, MGR Feed Co., Inc., Hammond, 
Ind.; Richard M. Shoop, Albers Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

OCTOBER 12—Eugene C. Holcombe, In- 
diana Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis; Earl A. Knudtson, 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis; 
D. V. McDonald, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Ellis Hart, Western Con- 
densing Co., San Francisco. 

OCTOBER 13—Clement T. Ater, Hess & 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio; R. Emil Barinow- 
ski, Feedright Milling Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
Dr. Paul H. Phillips, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

OCTOBER 14—L. R. Kees, Kees & Co., 
Chicago; Dr. C. A. Smith, Bergenfield, 
New Jersey; Vern C. Dean, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

OCTOBER 15—Sherman H. Applebaum, 
Athens, Ga.; Pere S. Brown, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Newark, N. J.; Edward M. 
Furman, Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis.; Russell Hanson, Hanson Feed 
Co., Hollandale, Wis.; R. George Olsen, 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., Atlan- 
tic, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 16—Paul Gebert Jr., Lincoln 
Mill, Merrill, Wis.; M. J. McDougall, 
J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn.; Reed 
Merrick, Sargent Calcium Co., Des 
Moines; H. C. Pfremmer, Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago; Fred Randall, Eli 
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Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; J. R. Flynn, 
Kent Feeds, Inc., Sioux City, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 17—George J. Forrester, For- 
rester Grain Co., Toledo; George O. 
Morris, Pillsbury Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 19—W. M. Steinke, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

OCTOBER 20—R. H. Decker, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.; 
F. H. Kelley, Feed Specialties, Inc., Des 
Moines. 

OCTOBER 21—F. J. Hollands, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
OCTOBER 23—Robert W. Prater, Prater 

Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 

OCTOBER 24—Dr. W. W. Cravens, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Decatur, Ind.; W. B. 
Lambert, American Scientific Laborator- 

. ies, Inc., Madison, Wis. 

OCTOBER 25—Fuller D. Baird, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City; John T. 
Foley, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc.,’ 
Minneapolis; Edward La Budde, La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee; Charles W. 
Harris, Burrus Feed Mills, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

OCTOBER 26—E. J. Cashman, Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; 
Cliff Du Bois, Cliff C. Du Bois & Co., 
Mason City, Iowa; Henry W. Kusserow, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; 
Harold M. Shanzer, Hillsborough, Calif. 

OCTOBER 27—C. A. Cook, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Milwaukee; James A. Olson, 
Davenport Elevator Co., West Bend, 
Iowa. 

OCTOBER 28—M. C. Ivey, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., New York City. 

OCTOBER 29—E. R. Siler, Normandy, 
Mo. 

OCTOBER 31 — Guy E. Hillier, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Harry H. Shere, Connect- 
ing Terminal Elevator Corp., Buffalo; 
George H. Kyd, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 


— Energy Sources 
(Continued from page 61) 


alfalfa has not been heated to more 
than 180 degrees F. 

But if the forage is dried at 180 to 
212 degrees F. for 24 hours or more, 
its proteins become insoluble. These 
insoluble proteins are not digested to 
any extent by livestock. 


Specifide Names Jackson 


Northern Indiana Agent 


INDIANAPOLIS — William C. Jackson 
has been appointed northern Indiana terri- 
tory representative by Specifide, Inc., ac- 
cording to President John O. Beasley. 

Before joining the firm, Mr. Jackson 
spent 414 years representing the animal 
health & feed additive division of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City, in 
southern Indiana. 


New owners of Dean's and Bill's Feed & 
Milling Service, New Hampton, Iowa, now 
known as R & S Feed & Milling Service, 
are Willard Ramson and Orville C. Smith. 
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Voice the Industry 


LETTERS FROM OUR READER 


Please send me five more copies of the 
July issue of The Feed Bag as there 
are some articles in this issue that I 
feel will be beneficial to my salesmen. 
Floyd J. Monasmith, 
District Manager 
Oelwein Chemical Co. 
Kearney, Neb. 


That August issue about the Gardners 
at Waco, Tex., certainly was a dandy. 
With your approval, I am going to 
use the credit letter in full in an early 
issue of Feed & Feeding Digest. 
E. G. Cherbonnier, 
Feeding Adviser 
Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Association 
St. Louis 


We have heard that certain accusa- 
tions have been made against us by a 
poultryman before the committee on 
small business of the house of repre- 
sentatives in Washington. We will 
welcome any objective review of our 
feed business, our motives, and our 
practices. Pillsbury stands ready to 
give the committee its full cooperation. 

Dean McNeal, Executive 

Vice President 
Pillsbury Co. 


Minneapolis 


I certainly want to congratulate you 

on the editorial in your July issue, 

“The Importance of Keeping Pace 

With Your Customers.” Your state- 

ments are so true and it is a good re- 

minder for everyone in the industry. 
Frank E. Boling, President. 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
Waukegan, 


We are interested in obtaining 50 re- 
prints of your May issue article, “See 
Economies in Using Brewers Dried 
Grains in Poultry Feed Makeup,” by 
Dr. James W. Brooks. 

Haden Ryan, Vice President 

New Orleans Grain & 

Feed Co. 
New Orleans 


The Feed Bag Red Book is a very use- 
ful reference and I shall be much 
obliged if you could kindly arrange to 
send us a copy for reference of our 
staff and students. 
C, P. Anantakrishnan, 
Officer in Charge 
National Dairy Research 
Institute 
Bangalore, India 


Sublette (Ill.) Farmers Elevator has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT 
OYSTER 


RAND 


Makes Money for You the Year’ Round 


Steady sales ... quick turnovers . . . good profits. You 
gr all three all of the time when you promote PILOT 
RAND Oyster Shell. That’s because poultrymen 
everywhere keep PILOT BRAND before their flocks 
every day in the year. They have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps to produce the most 
eggs with the strongest shells—the kind that bring 
highest market prices. f 


FOR POULTRY 


This constant demand—aided by continuous national 
advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell one 
of the most profitable products you can handle. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Mobile, Alabama 
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Reader Service 


How It Works: Read the descriptions of products and services available. For full details on those which interest you, just 
circle the matching numbers on the postage-paid card. We will forward your inquiries and you will get the facts promptly. 
Be sure to sign your name, company name, and mailing address. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


SIMPLIFIED PROTEIN ANALYSIS throughout, the new truck body eliminates 


Protein tests made with its unit cost an average 
of five cents each, according to Udy Analyzer 
Co. The firm has been marketing the device, 
claimed to be suitable for even the smallest 
feed mill, for two years. A protein analysis can 
be completed in five minutes with the Udy 
system, it is reported. The determinations are 
claimed to be extremely accurate. Complete 
technical and price information is offered in a 
new brochure. 
Circle No. 1 for this offer. 


NEW GRAIN LEVELER 


Marketing of a new-model Levl-Spred grain 
leveler has been announced by Lennox Indus- 
tries, Inc. The new unit features a double cone 
and an automatic flow controller. Power is 
supplied by a fully-enclosed one-third-horse- 
power motor. Vanes are available for bins from 
18 to 42 feet in diameter. Illustrated literature 
is available. 


Circle No. 2 for this offer. 


EXTENSIBLE-PAPER BAGS 


Publication of a new 16-page manual explain- 
ing the role its Clupak extensible paper plays in 
multiwall feed sacks has been announced by 
Clupak, Inc. Thirty illustrations complement the 
text. The special paper also is available with 
plastic and wax coatings if desired. Seven bag 
suppliers to the feed industry already are using 
the extensible paper. The new booklet will be 
mailed on request. 
Circle No. 3 for this otter. 


SWINE HEALTH FILM 


Completion of a new 13¥2-minute color & sound 
film on swine production has been announced 
by Hess & Clark. The movie explains the role 
of nitrofuran drugs in checking disease in swine 
herds. Dr. Charles E. Barnhart of the University 
of Kentucky is featured in the film. The new 
movie may be borrowed for showing to feeder 
audiences. For details on booking and for a 
leaflet describing the film, the number below 
should be circled. 
Circle No. 4 for this offer. 


PRESSURIZED BULK TRUCK 


Marketing of a new pressurized bulk delivery 
truck has been announced by Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc. Utilizing pneumatic handling 


belts, conveyors, and feeders. It is claimed to 
handle pellets, crumbles, and mashes efficiently 
and economically. Illustrated technical litera- 
ture has been prepared. 

_ Circle No. 5 for this offer. 


ELECTRONIC FORMULA ASSISTANCE 


Development of ManAtronics, a system to make 
possible fast, accurate computation of 30 nutri- 
tive factors, has been announced by Philip R. 
Park, Inc. The system is being used to help 
Park customers select exactly the supplemen- 
tation required for their feeding programs, the 
firm reported. Park is a pioneer processor of 
sea-kelp products. Details on its new analyti- 
cal service are available on request. 

Circle No. 6 for this offer. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION BOOKLET 


Publication of a new 20-page booklet describ- 
ing its services in designing and building mod- 
ern feed mills and grain elevators has been 
announced by T. E. Ibberson Co. The two-color 
publication features a score of photos of mod- 
ern concrete, steel, and wooden feed and grain 
facilities. Floor plans, elevations, and bin ca- 
pacities are shown in line drawings. The new 
brochure is ready for mailing. 
Circle No. 7 for this offer. 


NEW STILBESTROL IMPLANT 


Marketing of a new stilbestrol pellet for im- 
planting cattle, calves, and stockers has been 
announced by the Discan Corp. The product is 
known as DiBESTrol C and is claimed to leave 
no noticeable tissue residue 90 days after im- 
planting. A single-action gun is provided for 
administering the implants. Complete technical 
and price facts are offered. 
Circle No. 8 for this offer. 


BEEF FEEDING BOOKLET 


Publication of a new 18-page guide on efficient 
beef feeding has been announced by Merck & 
Co., Inc. Liberally-illustrated, the new booklet 
stresses the importance of proper nutrition to 
cattlemen's profits. Charts list nutritional re- 
quirements and suggested supplementation to 
fulfill those which are not supplied adequately 
by nature. Dynafac and vitamin A are given 
special attention. The brochure is ready for 
distribution. 
Circle No. 9 for this offer. 
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Circle Numbers of 
Material You Want 


On Reverse Side 


USE THIS HANDY CARD 
TO LEARN DETAILS OF 


READER SERVICE OFFERS 
ON PAGES 66 AND 69 
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City. State 


. Reader Service of ChefeedBag 
= = Send us information or offer identified by circled numbers ! < coke So > 
12 14 18 16 17 18 19 20 20 22 23 24 =< : 
FS 2 2 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 Name, Firm Name, and =< wes 3 : 
iy 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 ! Your Mailing Address! —~” = 7) 2 S 
and also details on = = 
z 
“ Address 


The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 106,221 Requests for Data 


RODENT CONTROL 


Rats cause a billion dollars’ damage on Amer- 
ican farms every year, according to Hess & 
Clark, manufacturer of Warfarat rodent killer. 
The firm is advocating a “rat blitz’ program to 
eliminate the enormous annual loss caused by 
the rodents. Hess & Clark will supply complete 
information on the “blitz” program and on its 
rodent killer. 
Circle No. 10 for this offer. 


TYLAN ANTIBIOTIC CLEARED 


Food & Drug administration clearance has been 
granted tylosin, a new antibiotic developed by 
Eli Lilly & Co. and marketed through its Elanco 
Products division. Trademarked Tylan, the new 
product is recommended for improving feedlot 
performance of swine, especially during the 
early growing period. College work conducted 
in four states, Lilly reported, showed an aver- 
age weight gain improvement of 43.3 per cent 
in young pigs fed the product. From weaning 
to 100 pounds, the improvement was 15 per cent 
and from weaning to market, 10.1 per cent. 
Complete research and marketing facts have 
been published on Tylan. 
Circle No. 12 for this offer. 


MERCK ANTI-WORM PRODUCT 


Its Thibenzole anthelmintic is effective against 
trichinosis and two other major worm infections 
in swine, Merck & Co., Inc., has reported. Ex- 
tensive testing of the product has been con- 
ducted at the firm's research laboratories. Work 
completed indicates that Thibenzole also is 
effective against a wide range of intestinal 
roundworms in cattle, poultry, horses, goats, 
sheep, and dogs. Complete technical informa- 
tion has been published on the use of the an- 
thelmintic in swine feeding. 


Circle No. 13 for this offer. 


JACOBSON PACKAGE MILL 


Development of a new packaged stationary 
feed-milling plant has been announced by Ja- 


cobson Machine Works, Inc. A sketch of the 
unit is pictured here. Components include a 
Speedy hammer mill, incorporating features of 
larger Jacobson grinders; a two-ton vertical 
mixer, including a bagger as standard equip- 
ment and with a molasses blender available as 
an option; and a one-ton weigh bin mounted 
on a hopper scale. Complete information on 
Jacobson's new packaged mill will be sent on 
request. 
Circle No. 11 for this offer. 


LILLY CRD PRODUCT 


Its new Tylan antibiotic is an effective control 
against chronic respiratory disease in chickens, 
Elanco Products Co. has reported. The Lilly 
division noted that more than 200,000 birds 
have been field-tested on the product. It is 
marketed both in injectable and soluble forms. 
Under commercial growing conditions, Tylan 
reportedly reduced death losses from 5.1 with 
other treatments to 3.8 per cent. Comparative 
condemnation rates were 2.3 per cent and 1.4 
per cent. Complete technical information and 
price facts are ready for distribution. 

Circle No. 14 for this offer. 


Purina's Third Poultry 
Teaching Award to Long 


ST. LOUIS — Dr. Jack Long, Purdue 
University professor of poultry science, has 
been named recipient of Ralston Purina 
Co.'s third teaching award in poultry 
science. 

The presentation ceremony took place re- 
cently at the 50th annual convention of the 
Poultry Science association on the campus 
of Pennsylvania State University. Purina 
spokesmen noted that the honor recognizes 
and rewards outstanding college teaching 
performance. 

Dr. Long was cited for his many contri- 
butions to poultry science and agriculture 
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through leadership and instruction. Also 
recognized was his research work in turkey 
production and investigations into the ef- 
fects of environmental control on poultry. 


Doughboy Tells Gains in 
Net Sales, Net Profit 


NEW RICHMOND, Wis. — Sales and 
earnings in the first half of 1961 were sub- 
stantially above those for the corresponding 
period a year earlier, Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., has reported. Sales volume of 18.3 
million dollars represented a 23 per cent in- 
crease Over a year previous. 


Net profit for the first half of 1961 was 


$834,959, up 52 per cent from a year 
earlier. Doughboy sold 100,000 shares of 
common stock in a public offering last 
June 1. Since then, it has converted 60,000 
shares of Class A which were outstanding 
to common stock. 

Earnings per share for the first six months 
came to $2.83, compared to $1.86 for the 
first half of 1960. 


Manilla (Ind.) Grain Co. recently joined 
the Swisher franchise system of operation. 


Lawrence County Farm Bureau, Bedford, 
Ind., has installed a new Blue Streak mix- 
er, drag feeder, and screw conveyor. 
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¢ NUTRITION 


Early Weaning Lambs 
Cut Death Losses 


Early weaning of spring lambs may 
prove a practical means of reducing 
death losses, results at the Dixon 
Springs (Ill.) experiment station indi- 
cate. This summary of research con- 
ducted at the Illini unit is reported 
by a research associate, an associate 
professor of veterinary research, and 
an assistant professor of agricultural 
research. 


High-quality spring lambs are an 
excellent source of supplemental in- 
come for Illinois farmers. Unfortunate- 
ly, before the average producer can 
market most of his lambs, he is beset 
by losses from internal parasites, hot 
weather, and a decline in quality of 
pasture, 

These stresses generally enter the 
picture at about the same time. In 
southern Illinois, they usually start 
causing death losses in late June. How- 
ever, unusually hot or dry periods in 
May or early June, coupled with in- 
tensive grazing of ewes and lambs on 
the same pasture, may precipitate this 
problem sooner. 

During the past several years at the 
Dixon Springs experiment station, we 
have been seeking management sys- 
tems that will allow lambs to reach 
market weights earlier and will pre- 
vent losses from internal parasites, 
heat, and declining pasture quality. 
We found, for example, that lambs 
showed no evidence of stomach worms 
if they did not graze with the ewes. 

We also found that if lambs were 
consuming a creep ration, they could 
be weaned successfully when nine 
weeks old. In view of these findings, 
we decided last year to study the ef- 
fects of weaning at six weeks of age as 
well as at nine weeks. 


Management of Lambs 

All lambs were sired by Suffolk 
rams out of black-faced western ewes. 
The ewes were all of the same origin. 
Lambs were weaned at six or nine 
weeks of age regardless of weight or 
condition. There were two lots of 
lambs in each age group. It was in- 
tended that each lot contain 10 twin 
and 10 single lambs, but four lambs 
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By F. C. HINDS, 
L. M. LEWIS & 
M. E. MANSFIELD 
University of Illinois 


assigned to one lot died before wean- 

ing. Males were castrated and all lambs 

were docked at 10 to 14 days of age. 
When the lambs were five to six 


days old, they began receiving a self- 


fed ration in a lighted creep. The ra- 
tion, which was fed in meal form, was 
calculated to supply, in excess, all the 
nutrients that we assumed a lamb 
weaned at six weeks of age would re- 
quire. It was as follows: 


ient Pounds 
Ground Shelled Corn ... 600 
Ground Mixed Hay ..................... 250 
Soybean Oil Meal 
(44 per cent) 150 
Bonemeal 10 
Lime 10 
Salt 5 
Total 1,025 


*1,000,000 I.U. of vitamin A; 200,000 LU. 
of vitamin D,; 10 milligrams of vitamin By 
activity (until average weight of 40 
pounds); 10 grams Terramycin activity. 


Twice during the study the lambs 
scoured slightly. This was corrected by 
increasing the antibiotic to 20 grams 
per 1,025 pounds of ration. Fresh wa- 
ter and a mineral mix of bonemeal, 
lime, and stock salt (1:1:4) were avail- 
able at all times. 

All lambs were confined in the same 
pole-type shed open to the south. A 
minimum of straw bedding was used 
so that lambs’ eating the straw did not 
become a problem. 

After the lambs were weaned, the 
ewes were placed in a one-acre drying- 
up lot and hand-fed a limited amount 
of mixed hay. They were all checked 
three or four times a week for udder 
problems. 


Gains & Feed Requirements 
All lambs made satisfactory gains 
right after weaning and also during 
the entire study (Table 1). None of 
the lambs had any difficulty in adjust- 
ing to weaning. 


Table 1 
Gain & Feed Conversion of Lambs 
Weaning Age’ 
Item Measured 6 Weeks 9 Weeks 
Pounds Pounds 
Average initial weight.......... 30.0 40.6 
First 28 Days 
Average daily gain........... 0.501 0.584 
Feed per 
pound of gain................. 3.30 3.30 
Overall Performance 
Average daily gain........... 0.476 0.486 
Feed per 
pound of gain............... 4.74 5.38 


‘Data are averages of replicate lots of both 
weaning ages. 


As shown in Table 1, the feed re- 


- quired for a pound of gain was low, 


especially during the first 28 days 
after weaning. Feed requirements in- 
creased slightly but steadily as the 
study progressed, This trend was ex- 
pected, since composition of gain has 
a definite influence on efficiency of 
gain. 

Whether weaned at six or nine 
weeks of age, twins did not perform 
as well as comparable single lambs 
(Table 2). This does not agree with 
previous results at this station. 

The performance of the two age 
groups was compared during two 21- 
day periods. No evidence was found 
that weaning lambs at six weeks of age 
retarded their ability to gain (Table 
3). In fact, during both periods the 
lambs weaned at six weeks gained fast- 
er than those weaned at nine weeks. 


Marketing & Grades 
On June 23, all lambs that had 


Table 2 
Gains of Twins and Single Lambs 
Singles, Twins, 
Weanedat— Weaned at — 
Item 6 9 6 9 
Measured Weeks Weeks Weeks Weeks 
Weaning 
weight ...33.4 45.9 266 343 
ADG’, first 
28 days... 0.526 0.664 0.475 0.507 
ADG’, entire 
study ......... 0.502 0.511 0.446 0.457 


*ADG equals average daily gain. 
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reached 85 pounds were marketed, and 
on July 13, those weighing 80 pounds 
or more were sold. Seventeen per cent 
more lambs were marketed from the 
group weaned at nine weeks of age 
than from the group weaned younger. 
However, on the basis of live grades 
assigned by experienced graders, the 
group weaned when six weeks old in- 
cluded a higher percentage of prime 
lambs than the other group. 

Graders at times commented on lack 
of a firm touch or a “mushiness” of 
the finish on these lambs. The same 


Table 3 
Gain & Feed Conversion During Two 
21-Day Periods 


Lambs Weaned at — 
Item Measured 6 Weeks 9 Weeks 
April 29 — May 20° 


Average age at time of 


comparison, days .........80 80 
Average initial 
weight, pounds 
Single lambs 54.6 
45.0 38.3 
Average: 3.0 48.5 46.5 
Average daily 
gains, pounds 
Single lambs .................. 0.595 0.528 
0.462 
Average 0.495 
Feed per pound 
of gain, pounds .......... 4.57 4.26 
May 20 — June 10° 
Average age at time of 
comparison, days ......... 92 92° 
Average initial 
weight, pounds 
Single lambs .................... S57 65.6 
46.0 
Average 57.8 
Average daily 
gains, pounds 
Single lambs 0.0.0.0... 0.467 0.410 
Feed per pound 
of gain, pounds ........... 4.16 6.19 


First replicate. 
*Second replicate. 
‘Four twins died before weaning. 


comment has been made about other 
early-weaned lambs raised in drylot. 
However, once the carcass is hung 
and chilled, graders can find no 
discernible differences in texture of 
finish, 

Health of Lambs & Ewes 

No strongyloid nematode eggs were 
found in fecal samples collected June 
23 and July 13. However, tapeworm 
segments were occasionally found in 
droppings. There was no apparent re- 
lationship between time of weaning 
and tapeworm infestation. 

Early weaning did not increase 
death loss. Of the 76 lambs in this 
study, only two died after weaning — 
one the day after and the other 30 
days after. Both lambs had lung dam- 
age typical of that seen with pneu- 
monia, 

Both in this and in previous studies 
of early weaning, we have found very 
few spoiled udders in the ewes — no 
more, we believe, than under conven- 
tional systems of management. Last 
year we found only one bruised udder, 
which we treated with injections and 
infusions of antibiotic. 

We know of no better way to re- 
duce milk flow than to cut down the 
ration. 


Advantages 

Early weaning may have these ad- 
vantages: 

1) Weaning lambs early and feed- 
ing them in drylot virtually eliminates 
losses from internal parasites and usu- 
ally eliminates losses from predators. 

2) With complete control of the 
feed consumed, the producer can ad- 
just the ration to provide for maximum 
gains. Further, through the feed, medi- 
cation can be more accurately provided 
and can be readily changed if neces- 
sary, 

3) A more uniform group of lambs 
can be marketed. 


PHONE 
TL 2-2937 Buffalo 
AREA 716 


CALF MANNA 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


BRAN 
MIDDLINGS 
HOMINY FEED 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


805 Dun Building 
2, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
PROTAMONE 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
MALT SPROUTS 


{ ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 
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SOYBEAN MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 
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4) An environment conducive to 
maximum gains can be provided. 


5) The ease of handling and observ- 
ing lambs makes it easier to locate 
and treat unhealthy ones. 

6) A high-quality, clean, legume- 
grass pasture is not needed. Legumes 
are hard to hold in pasture mixes 
grazed by sheep, especially where a 
strict clipping or rotation program 
cannot be followed. Since the ewes will 
not be milking, they can be put on a 
grass pasture (fescue with or without 
orchard grass), which is both more 


(Concluded on page 75) 


...and then there were 


four! 


Southland Milling Company, Gainsville, 
Georgia, enthusiastically supports BULK- 


ANIZER . . . with three units in operation 
and a fourth on the way. Southland, like 
many other satisfied dealers, have cut their 
costs, increased profits and doubled their 
customer service. Yes, Southland has found 
the NORTH AMERICAN BULKANIZER 
unit has the advantage in design . . . opera- 
tion . . . and maintenance as well as in per- 
formance! BULKANIZER unloads _ up 
1,200 Ibs per minute . has steep “V” 
construction, patented feed gate, comp Se 
gear drive, with full 360 degree double swivel 
auger system... It’s easy to see why - 
ANIZER i is the most popular Bulk Body. 
Write for complete details on NORTH 
AMERICAN’S NATIONWIDE DOOR- 
STEP SERVICE AND INSTALLATION 
FACILITIES ... FIND OUT HOW 
YOU TOO CAN BULKANIZE YOUR 
FEED 
Manufactured b 
NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
Sioux City, I 
Home of Grain-O-Vator 


Please send complete details 
on BULKANIZER 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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The feed industry’s challenge in the 
sixth decade of the 20th century was 
the subject of the AFMA secretary- 
treasurer when he spoke at the recent 
University of Wisconsin nutrition 
school for feed men. Besides the pri- 
mary challenge, insuring that the na- 
tion is well fed, many other challenges 
face the industry, he reports. The 
writer outlines in detail what may be 
expected by smaller mills in inspections 
by the Food & Drug administration 
field staff. 


One of the feed industry’s biggest 
challenges today is to see that the peo- 
ple of this nation are well fed. Food- 
power is essential in any program that 
involves world bargaining, such as we 
are now engaged in. Foodpower is a 
critical element in any defense pro- 
gram, such as we are now setting up. 

Yet we are inclined to take food for 
granted. Even Mr. Kennedy, in out- 
lining his defense program, did not re- 
fer to food. Probably, he took our 
foodpower for granted, or perhaps he 
felt he didn’t have to emphasize it, 
since it has been so well demonstrated. 
This ability notwithstanding, there are 
many imponderables facing us — so 
many, in fact, that one finds it difficult 
to forecast the future by using the past 
as a pattern, 


Of concern in the long range is the 
industry itself. What kind of an in- 
dustry will we have 15, 20, or 25 years 
hence? Will there be a feed industry 
as we know it today or will we be ab- 
sorbed in one big food industry? 

We don't have the answer; how- 
ever, a look at closer range may fore- 
tell what is likely to happen. In the 
next five years, we have every reason 
to expect commercial feed tonnage to 
increase. We also expect more feed 
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Feed Industry Faces 
New Challenges 


To Serve the Public 


By WILLIAM T. DIAMOND 
American Feed 
Manufacturers Association 


mixing by grain farmers; however, 
most farmers won't mix “from the 
ground up.” Look for mills to offer 
fewer feeds. 

There will be more linear program- 
ming in formulation, more bulk de- 
livery direct from mill to farm, and 
fewer feed dealers. (Those who sur- 
vive will do so by selling feed pro- 
grams instead of just feed.) And, 
there'll be more integration, with the 
greatest increase in turkeys and eggs. 


Some of the Problems 

One of our major problems well 
might be: Where will tomorrow's 
management come from? 

Another — In view of the some- 
what unrestrained production goals 
we are all trying to achieve, how can 
we price our product to insure a prof- 
it? (We apparently know how to price 
it to assure a volume!) 

Another — How much service can 
we perform without servicing our- 
selves right out of business? 

Another — How can we improve 
our relations with the many allied in- 
terest segments of agribusiness? 

Despite these question marks, the 
opportunity for growth in the feed 
industry is good. Our manner of doing 
business may change, but our business 
will not go out of style. 

Our eating habits are such that 
meat, milk, and eggs are in popular de- 
mand — at the expense of cereals, po- 
tatoes, and flour. What's more, we not 
only have the trend toward increased 
per-capita consumption, we have as- 
surance of a vast increase in popula- 
tion itself. Of course, this population 
increase is not taking place geographic- 


BILL DIAMOND 


ally in line with the historic pattern. 
This is worthy of note, because our 
greatest opportunity most likely may 
lie in the new areas of population ex- 
plosion, 

Statisticians have blueprinted fairly 
well where the biggest population 
changes will take place. Ten years 
from today, we can expect to have 
21 per cent more people in the United 
States. The west coast is expected to 
show the greatest increase, 34 per cent 
well above the national average. Here 
in the middle west, the increase i 
expected to be less than the nationa 
average. Even so, we'll have more peo 
ple to feed right here. 

So the outlook for the industry i 
good, regardless of location. Best gues 
is that the industry’s total tonnage wil 
increase 40 to 50 per cent inside of 1' 
years. What happens may vary fron 
area to area; however, it is a good be 
that the new face of the feed industr: 
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will be modeled on the basis of what's 
in the best economic interest of the 
feeder. 

This all means that the feed manu- 
facturer or dealer most likely to suc- 
ceed will be the one who tailors his 
product and his service to the needs of 
his customer. The one least likely to 
succeed will be the operator who tries 
to tailor the customer’s need to his 
way of doing business. 

We all know the feed business is 
highly competitive. I think we should 
recognize, too, that the producer is in 
a highly competitive business, As evi- 
dence, I would cite the current broiler 
and turkey situation. Since feed is such 
an important economic factor in the 
financial success of a producer, we 
would do well to help our customers 
become as competitive as possible. 


Use of Additives 
During the past 10 years, research 
has shown the value of many drugs in 
improving feed conversion rates, as 
well as in controlling or minimizing 
the incidence of livestock and poultry 
disease. Use of these drugs has been of 


like we'll have joint tenancy for a long 
time to come. 

As so often happens when federal 
laws are legislated, there are many 
who feel the laws are designed to cov- 
er only the big operators. This con- 
cept probably is justified on the prem- 
ise that the small operator is such an 
insignificant factor that what he might 
do will have little or no impact on the 
overall picture. This is an erroneous 
concept, as some small operators al- 
ready have learned the hard way. 

Exactly 12 months ago, we advised 
AFMA members that EDA would in- 
spect all feed-mixing facilities. At the 
time, FDA was shorthanded and I 
suppose it was natural that its initial 
effort was directed to the larger inter- 
state operations. However, it wasn’t 
long before inspectors were perform- 
ing their legislated duty at the local 
level. Periodically, we have advised 
our members that all plants~are sub- 
ject to inspection, that the inspector 
has every legal right to inspect, and 
that it would be in the best interest 
of all concerned for every plant oper- 
ator to cooperate. 


economic significance to farmers and 
ranchers because their use has made 
production possible at lower cost. The 
consuming public, likewise, has bene- 
fited from this development by getting 
meat, milk, and eggs at reduced cost. 

Use of feed additives, however, has 
had a tremendous impact on our busi- 
ness and on our way of doing business. 
The additives generally are of chem- 
cal origin and a far cry from the 
vatural feedstuffs traditionally proc- 
sssed by the feed manufacturing in- 
lustry. The need for more meticulous 
orocedures in using these new prod- 
icts is quite evident. 

For the past couple of years, we 
rave seen Food & Drug become a 
nore prominent factor in our business. 
Vhether we have moved into the 
ront yard of FDA, or whether it has 
aoved into the backyard with us, is 
mmaterial. The fact is: we'd better 
2arn to live together because it looks 


AMERICAN FEED 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


We now have had almost a year’s 
experience in this area, and several 
conclusions might be drawn: 


1) Every feed mixing plant, regard- 
less of capacity and area of distribu- 
tion, is subject to inspection. (If your 
plant has not yet been inspected, don’t 
give up — it probably will be.) 

2) If you have been inspected and 
have not had a report within 90 days, 
don’t construe this to mean you are 
home free. (Inspectors file their re- 
ports with FDA without a carbon 
copy to the mixer.) 


What to Watch 

The FDA has not made public a 
precise “check list” of the specific 
things they are looking for or are giv- 
ing priority to; however, from the ex- 
perience of those inspected, the in- 
spector likely will: 

1) Check batch formulas for drug 
component, amount, and for any new 


or unusual feed ingredient. 

2) Check storage of supplier's pre- 
mix and if an additional premix is 
made by the firm, check storage of 
this additional premix, to ascertain that 
methods of storage will not result in an 
overage or shortage, or result in con- 
tamination of non-medicated feed. 

3) Check equipment against that 
specified in the new-drug applications 
or Antibiotic Form 10's. 

4) Check equipment for evidence of 
proper electrical grounding to prevent 
electrostatic interference with mixing. 


(Concluded on page 84) 


This is my dog. His name is 
Muggs. He is nine years old and 
weighs 65 pounds. He is not a rib- 
bon winner or a show dog but he 
is a wonderful pet and watch dog. 


Muggs was nine weeks old (no 
pedigree) when I got him from a 
neighbor. I started him right out 
on RYDE’S FLAKED DOG 
FOOD mixed into a gruel with a 
little milk and he has been on 
RYDE’S FLAKED DOG FOOD 
ever since. I now feed it dry — 
just as it comes from the bag. 


Sure, I'm prejudiced about 
RYDE’S FLAKED DOG FOOD. 
But I also know what it takes to 
make a good dog food. I know that 
RYDE’S FLAKED DOG FOOD 
is well balanced in the necessary 
nutritional elements and that its 
exclusive FLAKING PROCESS 
makes it palatable to all breeds of 
dogs. This is proven by the fact 
that it has been successfully fed to 
thousands and thousands of dogs 
during the 23 years it has been on 
the market. 

Let me send you a FREE SAM- 


PLE and details of the sales oppor- 
tunities in this exclusive kind of dry 


dog food. 


L. C. Risberg, Pres. 


RYDE & COMPANY 
3939 S. Union Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
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There’s business out there. 


You're looking at more than a horizon. It’s a future, yours 
and America’s. Out there is Europe and Latin America and 
Asia and Africa. But in 1960, of all U.S. manufacturers, less 
than 5% saw these foreign shores for what they are worth: 
a 19-billion-dollar export market, a vast source of foreign 
trade. 

Move in for your share. Build your business and help 
keep America growing. Extra production creates more jobs, 
helps balance the outflow of gold, and wins new friends 
abroad with U.S.-made products. 

Even if you've never sold overseas, you have a rare op- 


portunity to start— now. Your U.S. Department of Commerce 
will help with counsel by experts on what, where and how tc 
sell—with data on credits, payments and financing. A pack 
age of invaluable know-how is yours for the asking. 

Now’s the time to discover the many ways in which you 
business can grow. In the lucrative export markets. In nev 
U.S. markets. In developing new products. In attracting nev 
industry to your community. Just write or phone the U.S 
Department of Commerce Office of Field Services in 
your city, or Washington 25, D.C. They are ready to 
help you grow with America! 


NOW’S THE TIME TO GET GROWING IN A GROWING AMERICA! 
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—Early Weaning 


(Continued from page 71) 


durable and less costly than a legume- 
grass mixture, 

7) Early weaning would increase 
the carrying capacity of a pasture. 


Disadvantages 

1) More grain is needed, and there 
may be more out-of-pocket costs for 
ration preparations and supplements. 

2) Early weaning may damage the 
udders of aged ewes. However, last 
year we found only one-half an udder 
spoiled among nearly 250 ewes whose 
lambs had been weaned early. 

3) More labor and equipment may 
be needed. 

4) Less roughage is utilized than un- 
der other systems of management. This 
is an obvious disadvantage in areas 
where roughage is the main farm 
product, Further research will be done 
to determine the role of roughage in 
the rations of early-weaned lambs. 


Recommendations Not Definite 

The advantages and disadvantages 
listed will not, of course, appear as 
such under all farm conditions. 

Early weaning may not be advisable 
on every farm. Even where it has def- 


inite advantages, we are not ready to - 


recommend that all lambs be weaned 
early. 


We do feel, however, that early 
weaning often will be a practical way 
of handling spring lambs being raised 
for market. With more research, we 
hope we can make more definite sug- 
gestions, 


Dehydrators Underwrite 


Grants at More Schools 


KANSAS CITY — Research grants from 
the American Dehydrators association have 
been awarded to four colleges and a re- 
search agency for the first time, Executive 
Vice President Joseph Chrisman has re- 
vealed. Funds totaling $12,700 have been 
allocated to the five institutions. 

Colorado State University will study the 
usage of dehydrated alfalfa pellets in dairy 
cow feeding. It will seek to establish the 
fermentation rate and end products of dehy 
pellets in the rumen. The University of 
Saskatchewan is the first school outside the 
U.S. to be granted ADA funds. It will com- 
pare utilization of carotene in dehy with 
vitamin A palmitate, working with beef 
cattle. 

The University of Missouri will study al- 
falfa as a possible enhancer of energy utili- 
zation for ruminants. The University of 
Cannecticut will work to determine quanti- 
tatively the relative utilization by the chick 
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of carotene and alpha tocopherol from dehy 
and vitamin A and alpha tocopherol from a 
dry carrier. 

Samples of the same lot of dehy will be 
supplied to Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation to carry on vitamin E studies. 
Comparisons will be made with vitamin E 
from a dry carrier. Connecticut and WARF 
are to exchange liver samples to compare 
analytical procedures. 


Two Illini Mills Boost 


Services to Feeders 


MANHATTAN, Il. — Manhattan Grain 
& Feed Co. here and C. H. Strong Eleva- 
tor at Nachusa, Ill., both recently com- 
pleted extensive modernization and expan- 
sion programs. The result is greater service 
to feeders in both areas, according to Man- 
hattan Owner Orland Lehnus and C. B. 
Strong, manager at Nachusa. 

The Manhattan expansion included in- 
stallation of a new Blue Streak hammer mill 
and molasses blender. At .Nachusa, the 
Strong firm installed a scale-emounted Blue 
Streak mixer and a 60-horsepower Blue 
Streak hammer mill. 

Roland G. Nelson, Prater sales engineer, 
supervised both installation programs. 


“So ari hot SUPER CAL reef shell 


Shellbuilder's Founder, 
Edmund Pincoffs, Dies 


HOUSTON — The death of Edmund 
P. Pincoffs, its founder and senior partner, — 
has been reported by Shellbuilder Co. Mr. 
Pincoffs, who died at his home, also found- 
ed Fosforo, Inc., and was a leading partner 
in Maurice Pincoffs Co., an import-export 
firm. 

Maurice Pincoffs Co. was established by 
the deceased’s father in 1880. Fosforo, lo- 
cated at Brownsville, Tex., is a processor of 
phosphate rock. Edmund 'Pincoffs was rec- 
ognized in the feed and grain trades 
throughout the United States and Europe. 

He was past president of the Houston 
Merchants exchange and the Houston World 
Trade association and was instrumental in 
establishing the new 12-story Houston 
World Trade center. Mr. Pincoffs had 
served as president of the Oyster Shell 
Crushers association, as a Houston chamber 
of commerce director, and as first chairman 
of the Houston port bureau. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. Pincoffs 
served as a cavalryman and a member of the 
air force. Survivors include Mrs. Pincoffs, 
two daughters, a son, and 10 grandchildren. 


with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY Marine Building « 


Houston, Texas 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Salve: Record of More eg 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline’ 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


ILLINOIS 
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SELLING 


Only Two Seasons Are 
Business Calendar 


An ambitious former vocational ag- 
riculture teacher is succeeding as an 
agricultural businessman who recog- 
nizes only two seasons to his business 
year. The husky Texan has combined 
seed cleaning with feed manufacturing 
to keep his business volume brisk the 


year around. 


Big Barnett J. (Pat) Patterson was 
teaching at Southmayd (Tex.) High 
school when he became intensely in- 
terested in going into business for him- 
self, He assumed ownership of North 
Texas Seed Cleaner just outside Sher- 
man in north Texas in 1958. 

“IT realized that seed cleaning was 
pretty much a seasonal proposition,” 
Mr. Patterson recalled. “We would be 
extremely busy in June, July, Septem- 
ber, October, and November, But the 
other seven months would be slack. 

“So I looked into prospects for the 
feed business,” he continued. “While 
Sherman has some big terminal-scale 
feed mills, it appeared to me that 
there was ample opportunity for a 
custom operation.” 


Went Into Feed 

So Mr. Patterson decided to comple- 
ment his seed-cleaning volume with 
custom feed processing. He has found 
that the feeding season, which begins 
in fall in north Texas and continues 
through March, to be an ideal team- 
mate for his seed department. 

North Texas Seed & Feed now is 
the name of his two-department oper- 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Sherman, Tex. 


ation. Mr. Patterson operates a pair 
of Daffin-made mobile feed plants, the 
first of which he purchased in Decem- 
ber of 1958. Eleven months later, the 


Texan added another Daffin mobile. 


Today his feed volume accounts for 
just under half of his total annual in- 
come. Mr. Patterson has been well 
pleased with his mobile mills, each of 
which is staffed by an operator and a 
helper. 


Plan of Operation 

Sale of concentrates, is of course, 
highly important to the profitable op- 
eration of mobile feed plants. North 
Texas Seed & Feed hauls concentrates 
to the farms of its customers either a 
day in advance of the mobile’s call or 
on the same day. 

The firm uses concentrates manu- 
factured by Swift & Co. at the Chi- 
cago concern’s plant located at Terrell, 
Tex. Mineral concentrates are received 
from Waco, Tex. 

North Texas Seed & Feed has stor- 
age for a full truckload of molasses in 
a vertical steel tank. 


“We serve almost all of Grayson 
county with our feed mills,” Pat Pat- 
terson reported. “This gives us an av- 
erage radius of 40 miles, with our 
units ranging out as far as 50 miles in 
one direction. 

“Our mobile mills move a lot of mo- 


Maximum Pay Load — Fast 
Unloading — Minimum Service 
Problems, That’s what Dodgen 

offers. PLUS !! Two exclusive 
features . . 

Unloading and Ball Bearing 
Mounted Traps. Sizes 8’ to 35’ 


YO 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
HUMBOLOT, 


| 


an 


IOWA PHONE 1357 


B. J. (PAT) PATTERSON 


lasses, which is highly important to 
our profit picture,” he continued. “In 
a single week, we have sold as much as 
18 tons of molasses through the mo- 
biles.” 


Nature of Feeding 

The North Texas Seed & Feed cus- 
tomer roster includes 80 feeders who 
are served on a regular route basis. 
Virtually all use more than one batch 
per mobile stop, which is important to 
efficient operation of the mobiles. 

Feed tonnage for the Sherman firm 
is paced by cattle rations, which make 
up 65 per cent of total volume, Dairy 
and swine share second position, with 
about 15 per cent of the total for 
each. Poultry rations are comparative- 
ly light in volume, accounting for only 
five per cent of feed sales. 

“Cattle feeding, both beef and 
dairy, and swine raising is increasing 
in the Sherman trading sector,” Mr. 
Patterson pointed out. “As elsewhere 
in the country, the trend here is to- 
wards fewer but larger farming oper- 
ations.” 


Sidelines Score 
Specialty products are promoted ef- 
fectively by Mr. Patterson, whose 
sideline merchandise includes Morton 
trace-mineralized salt, livestock sprays 
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and dips, baled hay, and fertilizers. 
These products have special appeal 
to drive-in customers. North Texas 
Seed & Feed is located only a few 
miles from the heart of Sherman and 
has ample parking facilities. Some 
small-scale feeders who raise their own 
grain bring it into the plant for proc- 
essing with one of the mobile mills. 


Works With Youth 

Pat Patterson’s background as a vo- 
ag teacher has proved especially valu- 
able in his work with 4-H and Future 
Farmers members. He allows these 
farm young people a discount on their 
feed purchases, 

B. J. and Helen Patterson have six 
youngsters of their own, three boys 
and three girls. The children range in 
age from four to 19. Son Barnett Jr., 
better known as Pete, expects to join 
his father in the business following his 
college studies. 

The young man has won many priz- 
es with his Jersey cattle and hogs. 
Currently, he is financing the pur- 
chase of a truck with his profits from 
the sale of livestock. 

The Pattersons reside at Southmayd, 
where Mr. Patterson formerly taught. 
It’s a short drive from the pleasant lit- 
tle community to the Sherman metro- 
politan area. 


Promotion Program 
To advertise his business in the 
rich north Texas trading territory, 
Feed Man Patterson utilizes telephone 
directory classified pages, newspapers, 
and two daily farm radio programs. 


Nebraska Feed Products, Plattsmouth, 


Neb., has purchased a new steel elevator 
leg. 


MODERNIZE MILL 

PUKWANA, S. D. — Six thousand dol- 
lars has been invested in modernizing its 
feed plant, according to Farmers Union Co- 
operative Elevator Co. The firm has in- 
stalled a new Blue Streak mixer and Ros- 
kamp roller mill. Keith Van Houten is 
manager. 
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IMPORTANT in the diversification 
program of B. J. Patterson's business 
at Sherman, Tex., is mobile milling. 
Here a North Texas Seed & Feed mobile 
plant grinds hay and ear corn and 


adds a concentrate to a feeder's rations. 


One of the shows is aired at 5:30 in 
the morning and the other at noon. 
Helen Patterson, who handles book- 
keeping assignments at North Texas 
Seed & Feed, is a warm, friendly per- 
son who is skilled at selling. Her hus- 
band, an alumnus of Sam Houston 
State College and Summit (Tex.) 
A & M, has utilized his excellent edu- 


cational background to serve farmers 
effectively. 

North Texas Seed & Feed is an ac- 
tive member of the Sherman chamber 
of commerce, the Texas Seedsmen’s as- 
sociation, and the Southern Seeds- 
men’s association. In its seed-cleaning 
department, it operates a Carter sep- 
arator, Ferrell cleaner, and Panogen 
seed treater. 


The apparently ideal combination of 
seed cleaning and feed manufacturing 
is working out extremely well for Bar- 
nett J. Patterson of Sherman, Tex., 
who recognizes only two seasons in 
the year — seed cleaning time and the 
heavy feeding months. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY... 


to become SALES MANAG- 
ER of a well-known feed man- 
ufacturing firm is here. This 
firm has asked me to help find 
the right man for this job. 


We need a “go-getter” who can 
relieve the president of the de- 
tails of sales and advertising. 
This company is moving ahead 
— you can be with it. 


Salary plus an attractive com- 
mission basis which puts no 
ceiling on your earnings — 
only your own ability. 


If you feel you qualify write to 
me personally in complete con- 
fidence — I will protect your 
present job. 


ELDON H. ROESLER, 
Publisher 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Headquarters for 


Gorton's Blends 
(For Poultry and Livestock) 


New Englander Vitalizer 
(For Ruminants) 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden and Sardine /Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars Only) 


Full Fish Meals 
(Entire Original Proportion of 
Dried Solubles Are Included) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. | HUbbard 2-1682 
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Globe Labs New Division 
Of Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


FORT WORTH, Tex. — Acquisition of 
the assets and business of Globe Labora- 
tories, Inc., by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York City, has resulted in the 42-year- 
old Fort Worth producer of animal vaccines 
and veterinary pharmaceuticals becoming a 
Pfizer division. 

Announcement of the move was made by 
Vice President J. J. Thompson of Pfizer and 
Globe President Frank Jones, a veterinari- 
an. An exchange of 45,000 shares of the 
New York City firm's stock was involved, 
the two officials reported. 

Principal products of the southern com- 
pany are vaccines, serums, and a general 
line of pharmaceuticals for livestock, poul- 
try, and pets. With the acquisition, Pfizer 
said, it now will market vaccines for animals 
for the first time. 

Globe, which also markets veterinary sur- 
gical supplies, disinfectants, and _insecti- 
cides, has distribution points at Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, and Memphis, Tenn. 


G & F National Names 


Director of Research 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Appointment 


of Dr. Carroll Brunthaver as director of re- 
search for the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association has been announced by 
President Charles Force. The post was 
created at the group’s annual convention 
last March. 


Dr. Brunthaver, 30, was born on a farm 


LOWEST COST 30% PROTEIN 


“USP 


20,000 UNITS 
VITAMIN 


NOW OPEN... 


protected 
dealer franchises 


Profits flow your way FAST when you 
sell LPS—the lowest cost protein 
supplement with a guaranteed high 
Vitamin A content. Tested and 
proven for 5 years, LPS increases 
butterfat production, cuts feed costs 
and improves animal health. The 
LPS story makes sense to farmers 
and can make sales for YOU. 


For full details on an LPS dealership in the 
Middle West, write today to: 


ILLINOIS LIQUID FEED CO. 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


DR. CARROLL BRUNTHAVER 


near Fremont, Ohio, and for the past year 


served as assistant professor of agricultural 
economics at Michigan State University. 
Educated at Ohio State University, he 
earned his doctorate in agricultural eco- 
nomics. 

The new appointee’s varied and techni- 
cal duties will include preparing background 
data for uniform grain storage agreement 
negotiations for presentation to congress, 
compiling statistical information of value to 
association members, and reviewing marke:- 
ing research programs of concern to the 
trade. 


Terrill, Newman to Head 
Spencer Kellogg Units 


BUFFALO — Appointment of Robert L. 
Terrill and Dr. Paul E. Newman as execu- 
tive vice presidents of its Spencer Kellogg 
division has been announced by Textron, 
Inc. Mr. Terrill will head the vegetable oil- 
seed and special chemical products opera- 
tion and Dr. Newman will direct feed op- 
erations. 

The oilseed unit chief is a veteran of 23 
years with Spencer Kellogg and had been a 
corporate vice president for three years. 
Mr. Terrill is a member of the National 
Agricultural Research committee. 

He is an alumnus of Eastern Kentucky 
State College and did graduate study at the 
University of Buffalo. 

Dr. Newman had served as executive 
vice president of S-K’s Beacon Milling Co. 
division for six years. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Buffalo firm for 24 years. 
Dr. Newman studied at Purdue, Wiscon- 
sin, and Cornell. 


Colorado Trade, School 


Form Joint Committee 
DENVER — Establishment of a joint 


coordinating committee including represen- 
tatives of the feed industry and Colorado 
State University at Fort Collins has been 
reported by both groups. Announcement of 
the new team effort was made jointly by 
Dr. Dean Story, head of animal science at 


the school, and D. L. Chase, chairman of 
the feed committee for the Colorado Grain 
& Feed Dealers association. 

The 14-member coordinating group will 
include an equal number of persons from 
the university and from the feed trade. 
Three preliminary meetings already have 
been held. 

Stated objective of the new joint body is 
to establish “common ground” on nutrition 
and feed additives so that the industry and 
the school will provide uniform information 
to Colorado feeders. 


Turkey Aortic Rupture 


Studied at Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Research into aor‘ic 
rupture, an internal bleeding disease of tur- 
keys, is well underway at the University of 
Minnesota. L. M. Krista and co-workers al- 
ready have completed a study with several 
lots of 10-week-old toms. 

During five weeks’ work with the birds, 
Researcher Krista and his colleagues noted 
a 20 per cent loss form the ailment. The re- 
sults are believed to be the first to show 
such a marked loss under controlled condi- 
tions. 

The tranquilizer reserpine has shown 
promise in helping reduce losses from aor- 
tic rupture, Scientist Krista noted. 


Honeggers’ Profits Are 
Tripled as Sales Rise 


FAIRBURY, Ill. — Corporate and net 
earnings for Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., both 
showed healthy increases in its business year 
which closed recently, President E. F. Dick- 
ey has reported. Feed tonnage was up 10 
per cent and earnings were 333 per cent of 
the previous year’s total. 

Sales amounted to $16,195,000. Net earn- 
ings after taxes came to $281,000 or 94 
cents per share. Sales the previous year 
were under 14 million dollars and earnings 
were $84,323, equivalent to 28 cents per 
share. 

Grain sales showed a 202 per cent hike, 
Mr. Dickey noted. Working capital for Big 
H was increased by eight per cent to a cur- 
rent ratio of 2.97:1. July sales were up one- 
third from the corresponding month of 
1960, the president reported. 

Honeggers’ has paid quarterly dividends 
of 114 per cent since 1956. 


Protein Blenders Tells New 
Sales Appointments 


IOWA CITY, Iowa — Appointment of 
four new members to the sales staff and 
announcement of assignment changes for 
three of the firm’s personnel have been re- 
ported by General Sales Manager Lloyd T. 
Cashman of Protein Blenders, Inc. 

The new salesmen, three of them Iowans, 
are Lou Ellgen, Sac City; George Kitchen, 
Perry; and William Wright, Centerville; and 
Harold Gouker, Lanark, Ill. 

Russell Thoren, who joined the company 
in 1957 as a salesman, was promoted to a 
territory supervisory position. Donald Dick- 
el and Kenneth Peterson, in sales work since 
1960, were assigned to larger territories in 
southeastern and northeastern Iowa. 
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Don Walker Heads Soy 


Processors’ Group 


CHICAGO — Donald B. Walker of Ral- 
sion Purina Co. has been elected chairman 
of the board of the National Soybean Proc- 
essors association. He succeeds Glenn Po- 
geler of Mason City, Iowa. 

Named vice chairman was Earl J. Bru- 
baker of the Borden Co., New York City. 


DONALD B. WALKER 


Robert G. Houghtlin, Chicago, is the asso- 
ciation’s fulliime salaried president. 

New members of the board include Ben 
Barbee, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Abilene, 
Tex.; R. E. Fiedler, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis; W. E. Flumerfelt, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. E. 
Huge, Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Harris T. Lyon, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
and Donald Ogg, Iowa Soya Co., Redfield, 


Iowa. 


Daffin Markets Portable 
Mill for Farm Use 


HOPKINS, Minn. — Marketing of a 
new portable mill designed for use by feed- 
ers has been announced by the Daffin Corp. 
The new unit is known as the Green Isle 
and was acquired when Green Isle (Minn.) 
Mfg. Co. was merged with Daffin. The lat- 
ter firm’s Farmhand Co. division will handle 
marketing. 

Green Isle sales had been confined large- 
ly to Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. With 
the merger, the division’s products now will 
be merchandised through 3,000 Farmhand 
dealers nationwide, according to Daffin. 


Werner Heads Specialty 


Sales for Bowman Firm 


NEW YORK CITY — Appointment of 
Arthur J. Werner as sales manager for its 
special products division has been an- 
nounced by Charles Bowman & Co. The 
division markets products to the feed in- 
dustry other than nutritional chemicals. 

Included in the line is Fungicheck paint, 
for which Bowman holds an American li- 
cense from Denton, Edwards, Ltd., of Eng- 
land. Sales Manager Werner previously was 
associated with Breinig Bros., Inc., Hobo- 


ken, N. J. 


KENT MEETINGS 
MUSCATINE, Iowa — Five “Paul Bun- 
yan” dealer sales clinics were sponsored 
early this month by Kent Feeds, Inc. Aim of 
the meetings was to encourage each Kent 
dealer to be the Paul Bunyan of his trading 


area. 
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NEW MISSOURI MILL 
SILEX, Mo.—Completion of its new mill 
was celebrated with a grand opening recent- 
ly by Central Elevator, Inc., managed by 
Tom Roberts. The firm expended $26,000 
on the new plant, whose equipment includes 
a 75-horsepower Blue Streak hammer mill 

and a two-ton Blue Streak mixer. 


Delmarva Is Opposed to 
Any Federal Controls 


SEAFORD, Del. — The Delmarva poul- 
try industry is opposed to any government 
controls and marketing orders for the broil- 
industry. Directors of the Delmarva Poul- 
try Industry, Inc., voted with but a single 
dissent to support their group’s legislative 
committee in its opposition to government 
controls. 

Lively discussions featured the recent 
quarterly directors’ meeting held here. For- 
ty-six poultry industry leaders were present. 


lowa Feed Men to Meet 
In Thanksgiving Week 


DES MOINES — The 62nd annual con- 
vention of the Western Grain & Feed asso- 
ciation is slated for Nov. 20-21 at the Fort 
Des Moines hotel here. Glenn Swartzen- 
druber of Wieston Grain Co. at Manson is 
chairman of the program committee. 

Theme of the meeting will be “Creating 
a Better Image.” Chairman Swartzendru- 
ber’s committee members include Maurice 
Jones, Newhall (Iowa) Grain Co.; Adrian 
M. Neil, who heads his own firm at Tama; 
and Earl Stelpflug, Farmers Supply Co., An- 
keny. 

Always one of the best-attended meetings 
in the industry, the Iowa conventions tra- 
ditionally attract upwards of 1,000 persons. 


Little Falls (Minn.) Hatchery has purchased 
a new Blue Streak mixer and portable mo- 
lasses blender. 


CSC DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK CITY — A regular quar- 
terly dividend of 15 cents per common 
share has been declared by Commercial 
Solvents Corp. Payment will be made Sept. 
29 to shareholders of record on Sept. 5. 
A similar dividend was paid June 30. 


Ciba Plans New Farm 
For Research Work 


SUMMIT, N. J. — Purchase of a 50- 
acre farm in Hillsborough township for 
development as an agricultural-veterinary 
research operation has been announced by 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. The site 
is located on the Raritan river near High- 
way 206. 

Research projects will involve breeding, 
feeding, and management of livestock plus 
crop studies, according to Dr. Emil Schlitt- 
ler, executive vice president of research. 


Chittenden Manager at 
Fort Wayne for Allied 


CHICAGO — Promotion of Leonard A. 
Chittenden to manager of its plant at For: 
Wayne, Ind., has been announced by Allied 
Mills, Inc. He succeeds Joseph E. Blough, 
who has been transferred to a management 
post at Guntersville, Ala. 

Mr. Chittenden joined Wayne at Omaha 
in 1957 as purchasing agent. He later served 
as office manager and plant manager there. 
A native Nebraskan, he is an alumnus of 
the University of Nebraska. 

The new Fort Wayne plant manager was 
president of the Omaha Feed club in 1960- 
61. 


Heffron Heads Sales at 
Ames for Doughboy 


NEW RICHMOND, Wis. — Appoint- 
ment of Thomas P. Heffron as sales man- 
ager of its Ames (Iowa) division has been 
announced by Doughboy Industries, Inc. 
The new sales chief is a native Iowan and 
the son of a former Doughboy employe. 

Prior to his promotion, the younger Mr. 
Heffron served as Doughboy sales super- 
visor in Wisconsin, northern Illinois, and 
upper Michigan. He has been with the 
company for 11 years. 

A University of Minnesota alumnus, Mr. 
Heffron will headquarter at the Ames plant. 


SECO APPOINTEES 
GOODLETTSVILLE, Tenn.—Two new 
salesmen have been added to its field staff, 
according to Seco, Inc. The firm manufac- 
tures mobile feed mills. Harold Hastings 
will serve in Missouri and Arkansas and 
William Hayes in Missouri and Kansas. 


P.O. Box 192 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC 


Waupaca, Wisconsin 


STANDS THE TEST 


Mr. of 

Inc., Ireland, Indiana, called us for an- 
other Allied Weight-O-Bulk buggy and 
said, “I have four buggies and the 
Allied Buggy is the only one that 
stands up.” 

This is only one of many phone calls 
and letters we get each week asking 
for a quality buggy. Insist on the genu- 
ine product that is made to stand up 
under many years of satisfactory service. 
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Oakley Ray to Address 


Annual Arkansas Meet 

FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. — Governmen: 
and the feed industry will be thé subject of 
Oakley Ray, director of market research for 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, when he appears as a guest speaker 
before the 11th annual Arkansas formula 
feed conference here. 

Sept. 28-29 are :he dates of the event, to 
be held at the University of Arkansas. Asso- 


OAKLEY RAY 


__WESTERN 


YEAST CULTURES 


Supply Your Feeds With 
1. Yeast Cell Activity. 
2. Digestive Enzymes. 
3. Natural B Vitamins. 
4. U.G.F. Properties. 

For All Livestock and Poultry. 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency. 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 

Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


ciated with AFMA since 1958, Mr. Ray is 
director of all its economic and market re- 
search activities. He also has important co- 
ordinating duties in the association. 

The guest speaker is an alumnus of Vin- 
cennes Junior College, Purdue University, 
and the University of Chicago. In charge of 
the annual Arkansas program is Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, university animal husbandman. 


New Spanish Poultry 


Plant in Operation 
VALENCIA, Spain — Opened recently 


in this province was a new air-conditioned 
poultry plant which will handle all opera- 
tions from incubation to sale of broilers. 
Included in the new setup are 48 incubators 
equipped with automatic feeders. 

The plant reportedly can house 300,000 
birds and is expected to sell 25,000 broilers 
a day on domestic and European markets. 
Shortly after the facility's opening, 5,000 
birds were slaughtered daily and sold in 
fresh and frozen form. 


Record Corn Crop Seen 
Without Any Controls 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Under a pro- 
gram of no controls, 1961°s corn production 
would have reached a record four billion 
bushels, but instead will, as a result of the 
new feed grain program, be 650 million 
bushels under the larger amount. 

Making that observation was Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman, who said his agen- 
cy’s August crop report indicated produc- 
tion of some 3.35 billion bushels. The 
amount would be about 540 million bushels 
under the 1960 total. 


“The 1961 production and acreage fig- 
ures for feed grains are practically identical 
with estimates made by the department in 
February when the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram recommendations were being pre- 
pared,” according to Mr. Freeman. 


BORDEN DISTRIBUTOR 
UPLAND, Calif. — Scientific Nutritional 
Service has been named feed supplements 
distributor for California and Nevada by 
the Borden Co., New York City. The west- 
ern firm is headed by Dr. E. C. Stutts and 
J. F. Mowe. 


Have your formulas checked by 


an 
INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 


in feed formulation and 
production. 


No job too large or too small. 


C. W. Sievert 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


Feeds, Sereenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 


Ruling Exempts Pennsy 
Mills From Sales Tax 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — With guberna- 
torial signatures making House Bills 1663 
and 1664 law, Pennsylvania feed and flour 
mills and allied businesses now are con- 
sidered manufacturers and thus not subject 
to the commonwealth’s sales tax. 

The disclosure was made by President 
L. D. Ritchey of the Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers association. He reported 
that the signing actions ended a “2'1Yy- 
year running feud” between those businesses 
and Pennsylvania's department of revenue. 

Originally, it was reported, manufacturers 
were declared exempt from payment of the 
sales tax to ecourage industrial growth. Be- 
cause feed and flour mills and others con- 
sidered themselves manufacturers, the re- 
sult was insufficient revenues from the as- 


sessment. 


Early in 1959, the revenue depar:ment 
ruled that feed making was not manufac- 
turing, but left flour “tin a state of limbo.” 
On July 1 of that year, the PMAFDA 
backed a test case against Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., which had been 
assessed the tax. 

“Actually,” according to President Ritch- 
ey, “this case never was decided, since the 
legislature did not agree with the narrow 
interpretation of the question when it passed 
House Bills 1663 and 1664.” 


Add Seven to Executive 


Posts for Sales Group 
CHICAGO — Election of seven new 


members to the executive committee of its 
sales executives council has been announced 
by the American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Participating in the election by 
mail were the council's 225 member com- 
panies. 

Named to three-year terms were G. A. 
Ensminger, Albers Milling Co., Los Angel- 
es; Laton M. Henderson, Doughboy Indus- 
tries, New Richmond, Wis.; Edward E. Rey- 
nolds, Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

W. F. Schafenacker, Kent Feeds, Inc., 
Muscatine, Iowa; Paul L. Stiegler, John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; and Da- 
vis Smith, Flint River Mills, Inc., Bain- 
bridge, Ga. 

Ralston Purina Co.'s H. B. Morris was 
chosen to fill the unexpired, one-year term 
of J. E. Streetman, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with the St. Louis firm. Chairman 
of the council is Robert D. Emmons of 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 


Gutwein Milling Branch 


Adds Service Facilities 


BUFFALO, Ind.—Increased feeder serv- 
ice facilities have been added to this city’s 
branch of Gutwein Milling Co., Inc., Fran- 
cesville, Ind., with a new Blue Streak mixer 
and a bagged storage room, according to 
President Carl Gutwein. 

Mr. Gutwein reported that his firm pur- 
chased the feed mill last January and began 
operating it as Buffalo Feed Service. The 
parent Gutwein Milling Co. began opera- 
tions at Francesville in 1920. 
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Current 


Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Reading 


Cattle Feeding Studies at the Spur 
(Tex.) Station, by P. T. Marion, E. E. 
Hughes, and J. H. Jones, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, free. 


This is another in the excellent se- 
ries of progress reports from the Texas 
station. Mimeographed, it includes 
four pages of factual material on the 
use of oral and implanted stilbestrol, 
hydroxyzine, Terramycin, and tapazole 
in a 152-day steer-feeding trial. The 
method of administering stilbestrol had 
no effect on gains. 


Terramycin fed at an 80-milligram 
rate increased both gains and feed effi- 
ciency. Neither hydroxyzine nor tapa- 
zole at the levels fed increased the 
rate of gain. 

* * * 
Evaluation of Factors Affecting the 
Growth of Spring Lambs, by C. J. 
Brown, C. A. Baugus, and Samuel 
Sabin, Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Fayetteville, free. 


Authors of this 20-page bulletin 
say that important to determining the 
best way to use records as indicators 
of breeding worth is evaluation of 
non-genetic factors under different en- 
vironmental situations and under vary- 
ing mating systems. 

Included in their investigations was 
the possibility of developing or select- 
ing male lines of value in a crossbreed- 
ing program with the type of com- 
mercial ewes used primarily in Arkan- 
sas—animals from southwestern range 


areas, 
% * 


What We Know About Bloat in Cat- 
tle & Sheep, Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, free, 

In noting that bloat is the building 
up of gas pressure in an animal's 
paunch, the leaflet points out that 
Wisconsin veterinarians treated 13,000 
cases of the disorder in 1951 and by 
1954, 30,000 cases had been reported. 


While the causes of bloat still are 
not known entirely, the circular ad- 
vises, it does sum up what can be done 
to protect livestock from the condition. 
It is more practical to avoid bloat than 
to worry about cures, according to the 
leaflet. 
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Biuret, Urea, and Cottonseed Meal as 
Sources of Supplemental Protein to 
Sorghum Silage for Growing Beef 
Heifers, by W. T. Berry Jr. and H. W. 
Franke, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, free. 

This report tells of the use of 36 
Angus and Hereford heifers which 
were to become replacements in the 
department of animal husbandry’s reg- 
istered herds. Three months before 
the test, the animals were weaned and 
hand-fed during the quarterly period. 

Among the findings was that heif- 
ers fed biuret were slower to get on 
feed and consumed somewhat less sil- 
age than did the two groups on urea 
and cottonseed meal, All groups were 
fed as much sorghum silage as they 
would consume daily. 

* 

Official Reports, no charge (except 
where noted), write agencies directly. 

Alabama — Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs, State Department of Agricul- 
ture & Industries, Montgomery. 

Indiana — Inspection of Commer- 
cial Feeds, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lafayette. 

Italy — Technical Conversion Fac- 
tors for Agricultural Commodities, 
Food & Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Rome, $3.50. 


GRAIN UNIT SET UP 

HAMMOND, Ind. — Establishment of 
its own grain division in the Board of Trade 
building at Chicago has been announced 
by American Maize-Products Co. In charge 
of the new unit, which will handle procure- 
ment of corn and other grains, is William 
E. Westerbeck, formerly associated with 
Cargill, Inc. 


DEVOLKOD © 
VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 


DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 
COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
“Stabilized” 


From Can to Carloads 
ORegon 9-8400 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Program Announced for 
Arkansas Feed Meeting 


FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. — The 11th an- 
nual Arkansas formula feed conference will 
be held here Sept. 28-29 on the campus of 
the University of Arkansas. Sessions will be 
conducted in the animal science building. 

President Henry Niemeyer of the Arkan- 
sas Feed Manufacturers association will of- 
fer opening comments the morning of Sept. 
28 and also will serve as chairman of that 
morning session. The event is being staged 
in cooperation with his group as well as 
with the Midwest Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. 

Here are the speakers from the host uni- 
versity: Dr. John W. White, Dr. Warren 
Gifford, Dr. §. R. Johnson, Darrell Bragg, 
Dr. P. R. Noland, Dr. E. L. Stephenson, 
Dr. E. H. Peterson, Dr. M. L. Ray, and 
Dr. O. T. Stallcup. 

Visiting speakers include Henry DeSalvo, 
Arkansas state plant board; Dr. S. R. John- 
son, MFA Milling Co., Springfield, Mo.; 
Dr. Robert R. Granger, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis; and Dr. E. E. Bechtel, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 

Other session chairmen are Arkansas’ Dr. 
Warren Gifford; Pat Henry, Jeff D. Brown 
Co., Springdale, Ark.; Dr. Clifford Treat, 
Arkansas Industries, Inc., Dardanelle; and 
Oakley Ray, American Feed Manufacturers 
association. (Another story on the confer- 
ence appears on page 80.) 


Manawa (Wis.) Cooperative recently pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, INC. 
Box 487 
Abbotsford, Wisconsin 


Phone: BLackburn 6-3911 - 6-3921 - 6-2341 
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| 
Serving Mills & Breeders 
E For Over 30 Years | 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


ositions wanted 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE FEED BAG, 
1712 W. St. Paul Av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Figure you cost this way: 


- RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum Charge $2.00. 
ceed 25 words, $1.00, payable in advance. 


sements, not to ex- 


road. Good one-man operation. Northern Millin 
Co., Box 149, Wausau, Wis. a 


PRINT YOUR AD HERE 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 
HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 1 5 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. : 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 
7 8 9 10 11 12 
CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
per A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
, C/o The Feed Bag. 13 14 15 16 17 18 
FOR SALE — 17-40 Hughes grinder guaran- 
teed over-hauled equivalent te 
Hughes grinder over-hauled and rebuilt equiv- 19 20 21 22 23 24 
alent to new. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. ! 
FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level | 
eed has motor—latest style sod short 25 26 vad 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 1 
{ 31 32 33 34 35 36 
REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE — Warehouse with 10,000- 


FOR SALE — Grain elevator & feed business. 
220,000-bushel government storage. Steel con- 
struction. Wagler Grain Co., Pulaski, Iowa. 


Coopersville (Mich.) Co-Op Elevator Co. 
has installed a new mixer. 


Bunker Hill (Ill.) Farmers Elevator has in- 
stalled a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


DAKOTA EXPANSION 

GRANDIN, N. D. — A firm in its 48th 
year of service to upper midwestern feeders 
has invested $100,000 in a modernization 
and expansion program. R. F. Gunkelman & 
Sons has installed a new 100-horsepower 
California pellet mill, a roller mill, two Blue 
Streak mixers, and a Prater hay & grain 
grinder. T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis, 
handled installation. 


LIQUIDATION 


FEED & GRAIN EQUIPMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2— 145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 

1 — Worthington 70 cu. ft. ro’ blender. 

i1— Prater #20 Blue-Streak mill. 

1 — Louisville 5’ x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

1 — Louisville 4’-6” x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #8, 100 HP 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #6, 75 HP 

2 — Allis-Chalmers Interplane grinders 

8 — Allis-Chalmers degerminators 

1 — Robinson 36” dbl. runner attr. mill 

4— 150 cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mixers, 34” 
W x 24’ long, spiral paddle agit., 5 HP 

6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers 

1 — Carter scalperator, 34” x 72” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


p R EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1410 N. Sixth St. 
eee 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


If you prefer, write us a note. A group of numbers count as one word. Be sure 
to count in your address. Box number at 25 cents additional per insertion. 


Russell Aves Will Sell 
For Whitmoyer Labs 


MYERSTOWN, Pa. — Russell N. Aves 
has been named to represent Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., in the state of Illinois, 
Sales Manager Henry C. Suppan has an- 
nounced. An Iowa State University gradu- 
ate, Mr. Aves has had wide experience in 
agriculture. 

Prior to joining Whitmoyer, he served as 
a railroad agricultural agent and in farm 
management. Mr. Aves will headquarter at 
Lombard, 


Archer Sales Are Down 


But Earnings Steady 


MINNEAPOLIS — Despite a drop in 
sales in the year ended June 30, net profit 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. showed a 
slight increase, Chairman Thomas L. Daniels 
has reported. Sales dipped 26 million dol- 
lars from a year previous to 213 millions. 

Net profit, however, went up from 3.67 
million to 3.75 million dollars. Half the 
sales decline, the firm explained, resulted 
from ADM's disposing of or discontinuing 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
236 Grain Exchange Bldg. 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


& Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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“low-margin or unprofitable operations.” 

Archer’s foreign operations “continued 
to grow,” the firm's officers reported, and 
domestic expansion is continuing at a rap- 
id rate. 

The Minneapolis firm has paid cash divi- 
dends annually since 1927. In 1960-61, it 
paid $2 per share to stockholders. 


Report Grain Support 
Totals Through July 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Through the 
end of July, farmers had placed nearly 130 
million bushels of 1961-crop wheat under 
price support loans and purchase agree- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture has 
revealed. Of the total, 123.3 million bushels 
were stored in warehouses. 

Kansas paced the wheat price support ac- 
tivity, with 60.8 million bushels. Following, 
in order, were Oklahoma with 34.3 million 
bushels and Texas with 18.1 million. 

At the end of July a year ago, slightly 
less than 127 million bushels of wheat had 
been placed under support. Two years ago, » 
the figure was 107.7 million. 

Support activity this year also covered 
nearly 16 million bushels of barley, 4.4 mil- 
lion bushels of oats, and 1.7 million hun- 
dredweights of grain sorghum. 


New Soybean Firm Buys 
Quincy (lll.) Plant 


QUINCY, Ill. — Formation of Quincy 
Soybean Co. has been announced by E. H. 
Wilson, its president. He said that the new 
firm has acquired the real estate, processing 
plant, and warehousing facilities of Quincy 
Soybean Products Co. 

The acquisition took place Sept. 1. Mr. 
Wilson's firm will process soybeans from 
western Illinois and northeastern Missouri. 
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Allied Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division ............... 
American Dehydrators Association ....................... 35 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. .................-. 

Blatchford Calf Meal Co. Jig Inside Front Cover 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. .................... Uae 


Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. .................. 20 


Gruendler Crusher Co. 


Peter Hand ‘Foundation 


‘ International Minerals & Chemical Corp. .................. 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. ......................... 82 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ...................... 51 
Minnesote Linseed Oll Go. 

Murphy Products Co. ...................-- Inside Back Cover 


National Distillers Products Co. 


National Renderers Association 
New England By-Products Corp. .......................-.. 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co. ......................... 


Schenley Distillers, Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Spenver Rellogg: & Sons, Inc... 
Stabilized Vitamins Division, CSC 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc. 
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Sunset Feed & Groin 71 
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Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ............... P 


When Max Came Home Early, July 1 Was the End of August 
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—Industry Challenges 


(Continued from page 73) 


5) Report whether same equipment 
is used to mix different medicated 
feeds, and/or medicated and non-med- 
icated feeds. 

6) Determine the adequacy of clean- 
ing of mixing equipment; and if feed 
material is used as the “cleaner,” what 
its disposition is. 

7) Observe methods, if any, used to 
control dust containing drug compo- 
nents from entering other plant op- 
erations. 

8) Determine what happens to the 
dust collected in dust collectors during 
medicated and non-medicated feed 
manufacturing. 

9) What precautions are taken to 
insure that drug components are ac- 
tually mixed into each batch of medi- 
cated feed? 

10) Routinely check the method of 
sampling and frequency, laboratory 
facilities (if firm has them), and assay 
results. 

11) Check labeling, including that 
for bulk shipments. 

12) If feed manufacturer sells in 
bulk, using either own trucks or con- 
tracted trucks, ascertain precautions 
taken to prevent contamination of oth- 
er feeds hauled in the same trucks. 

13) Special attention should be giv- 
en to manufacturers producing feeds 
for laboratory animals because of pos- 
sible contamination of such feeds with 
drugs. 


Other Checks 

In addition to these items, every 
mixer would do well to concern him- 
self with several other areas — not 
necessarily for the benefit of an FDA 
inspector but rather because it is just 
plain good business. 

1) Do you have a flow plan for 
your plant? Such a plan would be use- 
ful in describing the material move- 
ment through your plant. 

2) Do you have scales appropriately 
sensitive for the various jobs to which 
they are put? 

3) If premixes are made for produc- 
tion purposes, or are purchased for 
this purpose, is identification adequate 
to insure that all persons involved in 
their use will be certain of the con- 
tent? 

4) What system of control is exer- 
cised over tags to eliminate all possi- 
bility of mislabeling? 

5) Are you absolutely sure the lub- 
ricants used on machines contain no 
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harmful quantities should a lubricant 
drip or drop into the mix? 

6) Are your plant policies and pro- 
cedures down in writing; particularly 
those involving mixing, sampling, test- 
ing, tag handling, drug storage and in- 
ventory control, equipment checking 
and cleaning, and dust disposal? 

It would be advantageous to have 
procedures spelled out and in the pos- 
session of those supervising operations. 
Posting these at appropriate locations 
in the plant might not be a bad idea. 
Needless to say, these policies and pro- 
cedures should be updated from time 
to time as the situation would warrant. 

Considering the many problems fac- 
ing the feed man, there are times when 
one must wonder if there might not be 
a better way to make a living. Or 
whether one might not be better off to 
get a little farm and sit back and wait 
for the soil bank checks to come in. 

On the other hand, as in industry 
working towards self-solution of in- 
ternal problems, working with col- 
leges, regulatory officials, and allied 
groups on mutual problems, we have 
served with purpose and have gained 
stature and strength. This size and 
strength has meant opportunity; it 
means further opportunity, but it also 
means greater responsibility. 

We must supply feeds that meet the 
farmer’s need. Quality must never be 
sacrificed for expediency or short-term 
gains. We cannot afford hasty des- 
peration maneuvers that might sell a 
few bags of feed today but hurt big- 
ger sales tomorrow. 
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"Why do you need a personal loan of 
$1,867 before the auditor arrives?" 


BY FRANCIS BRUMMER 


Before recommending new findings, 
before adopting new findings, experi- 
ment stations and feed people will do 
well to make sure: 

That changes do not demand radi- 
cal, overnight changes in feeders’ 
habits. 

That changes do not offer feeds that 
put more labor onto the farmer’s 
shoulders, 


That changes do not advertise magic 
cure-all ingredients. 

That changes do not lower the de- 
mand for meat, milk, and eggs. 


We must serve with high standards 
and real purpose. What we tell our 
dealers and our feeders must be effec- 
tive and true. If not, we've lost their 
confidence. We must be stable and 
consistent. Man’s confidence and en- 
thusiasm is shattered if he knows there 
will be new instructions next week 
without explanation. We must serve 
with honesty of purpose. If we make a 
mistake, admit it, and correct it. We 
must keep promises; otherwise state- 
ments become just conversation. 

We must recognize that legitimate 
profit is essential. No business can 
serve long without profit. 


We must regard people as a most 
important part of our science and busi- 
ness, or of any science or any business. 
People we help to feed and people who 
produce the food are our real cus- 
tomers. 


Progress will be made by men who 
understand the importance of people. 
If we will grow as people, our business 
and our industry will grow. As indi- 
viduals within a firm grow, then the 
firm will grow. There is big oppor- 
tunity for men trained in nutrition 
who will grow with changing times. 
There is big opportunity for salesmen, 
dealers, and their employes. Yes, there 
is opportunity for all of us to grow in 
these changing times. 


Basically, the objective of the feed 
industry today is the same as it has al- 
ways been; namely, to provide service 
to farmers and feeders. Our tools for 
doing this change a bit from time tc 
time becoming perhaps more com. 
plex and somewhat more complicated 
However, this can be viewed as a sigr 
of progress. And if we are going tc 
accept that recent developments in sci 
ence and in space are progress, w« 
must be flexible enough to make roon 
for progress in all facets of our societ; 
— in the feed industry as well as ir 
all of agriculture, 
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Mill Manager Maurice Kaiser (L.), at blackboard, holds regular employee meetings with the help of Murphy District Distributor Lester Krill. 


‘Our employees are sold 
recommend every time... 


“The fellows who work in the mill and on the trucks 
know what kind of results our Murphy customers are 
getting ... and they know why. Our Murphy District 
Distributor, Lester Krill, sees to that.” That’s how 
Maurice Kaiser, manager of the Edon Co-Op at Edon, 
Ohio, explains why the dealership has increased its 
Murphy business 40% over last year. 

“Sure, Murphy’s costs more per ton than some supple- 
ment feeds,” Maurice adds, “but it’s the most economi- 
cal feed for the customer. In my opinion, Murphy’s is 
tops—in quality, service, results, resale help, and low 
cost of production. I can’t remember a single customer 


complaint since we’ve handled Murphy’s. 

“From a dealer’s standpoint,” Maurice says, “we can 
prove that we make more money with Murphy’s. We 
handle less feed per profit dollar with Murphy’s. We’d 
have to hire another man if we sold any other brand of 
feed. Another thing we like about handling Murphy’s 
is that our Distributor, Lester Krill, helps sell our whole 
business to the community.” 


If you would like to hear more about a Murphy dealer 
franchise, see your Murphy District Distributor, or phone 
collect to Dr. Robert Spitzer, President, Murphy Products 
Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. : 


New customers...new business...new profits with MURPHY’S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


AVAILABLE INTERNATIONALLY THROUGH: DUMMANN WORLD TRADE CO.. 6833 W. FOND DU LAC AVENUE. MILWAUKEE 18. WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR FEED DEALERS | 
; 
f 


STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 


but also his customers must have good breeding 
stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
ly someone will sell all four in your area — it might 
as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


Honpucers & Co., FEEp & FARM BUILDING Division, FAtmBury, ILL. 


A~AWNEGG 
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